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PROPRIETOR. 


This Hotels situated Nos..60 and 62 UNION PLACE, corner Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth 
Breet, hag been openéd by the undersigned, for lhe accommodation of families who are travelling, 
and who desire the comforts and quiet of. a more*retired situatrob than the other Hotels of New 
‘York. ‘Phe arrangements of. this Establishment ave altogether superior to any thing of the kind, 
+ = inthis or perhaps any other country, being divided into suits of apartments, with Bathing Rooms 
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Y water conveniences attached. It is furtiished in the most elegant and expensive man- 


nor, Oqual to the best private residences of the city. The toeation is very desirable, being located 
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Square, and opposite the beautiful grounds of EF. Holbrook, Esq. The object of 
give that satisfaction to bis patrons that will ensure him their custom 
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China. 


CHAPTER III. 


An old record; Troubles about a cot; First im- 
pressions ; Steerage treatment of sea-sickness ; 
Holy-stoning ; Jack at breakfast ; Reckoning 
of time at sea; Sick-list; How to make it 
twelve o'clock; Serving-grog ; Can the spirit- 
ration be dispensed with? ; Who shali decide? ; 
Quantity not enough to do harm; * Splicing 
the main brace ;” Grog a panacea; Intoxication 
defined ; How alcoholic poison causes death ; 
Diseases caused by excessive use of alcohol ; 
How regarded by life-insurance companies ; 
How the question would be solved by a ballot ; 
Wear of the animal machine; Object of diges- 
tive organs ; Elementary constituents; Animal 
heat; Its uniformity under different circum- 
stances ; Fuel for animals ; Combustion ; The 
animal furnace; The use of blood discs; The 
use of the liver; Why a mized diet is necessary 
for man; Composition of Alcohot; Sugar and 
oil; Hydrogen; Sense of fatigue ; Compura- 
tive influence of beer-drinking on brick-making ; 
Use of spirit in sustaining men under great fa- 
tigue ; Under mental labor ; in. Cold ; in Heat; 
As a protection against malaria ; Moderate use 
of Alcohol; Useful as medicine; Moral effect 
of abolishing grog ; Prevalence of drunkenness 
among privates in the navy ; Conclusions ; Wa- 
ter-filters and air-substitutes for grog ; Spirits 
not a corrective of bad water ; Opinion of Com- 
modore Stewart ; Iron tanks useful in the pres- 
ervation of water. 


In connection with the inconveniences of life 
at sea, I think I may present the following re- 
cord without any risk of a charge of plagiary. 
It was made very many years ago; but is as ap- 
plicable now as it was then. 

* You can scarcely conceive the many things 
I had to learn on entering upon my new life on 
board ship—for it certainly is a new life. Had I 
been told of all the little matters annoying in 
their nature that I might expect to encounter, I 
doubt whether I should have believed, and if I 
had believed, I would have remained on shore. 

*« When I first came on board, the first lieuten- 


standing by said, ‘let it be a large one, that you 
may be comfortable.’ Three days were allowed 
me to make my preparations for sea; on the 
third I crossed Brooklyn ferry with all my bag- 
gage on a porter’s cart, and I was about pro- 
ceeding up the street, when I met an officer of 
the ship, who stopped, and with alook of amaze- 
ment and jocularity cried, ‘ What do you intend 
doing with that cross-legged machine with the 
canvass nailed over it?’ 

“*Thatis my cot; and it is the largest I could 
find in New York;—you told me a large one 
would be most comfortable,’ said 1, in perfect 
simplicity. At this his countenance swelled, and 
at last he burst out into a hearty laugh, for which 
[ was at a loss to account, as my acquaintance 
with the gentleman did not warrant him to take 
liberties ; in fact I felt disposed to be a little angry. 

“The officer having suppressed his laughter 
with difficulty, said, * My dear fellow, you must 
send that shore-cot of yours back.’ Here he 
laughed again, and I asked why I must send 
it back. 

‘“«* Then throw it in the river, or in the street, 
or do any thing with it rather than carry it on 
board ship, if you value your peace during the 
cruise; it will be a ceaseless joke at your ex- 
peuse as long as you hold a commission.’ 

“« But what am I to do for a cot?’ 

‘* My friend laughed again most immoderately, 
and asked how I proposed to secure such a sol- 
dier-like machine on board when the ship should 
be at sea, rolling and pitching. 

“TI now began to open my eyes, and enquired 
what he meant by a cot. 


*©+Oh, you'll see very soon; the ship supplies 
cots and hammocks; you have only to procure 
for yourself mattress and bedding. ‘Take my ad- 
vice and say nothing about your mistake, and I 
will hold my tongue too, though 1 confess the 
joke is too good to be lost. Good morning, sir, 
good morning ;’ and he hurried on board the ferry 
boat, laughing as he went. 

“| immediately suspected there was some trick 
about being played on me, for I had read ‘Peter 
Simple ;’ nevertheless, I determined to deposit 
my cot in a store, and go on board with my bag- 
gage, and, if necessary, send for the ‘soldier- 
like machine,’ which had already become an of- 
fensive object in my sight. Still, I could not 
imagine any other piece of sleeping furniture 





ant told me I must sleep in a cot, and an officer 
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know in what manner such a one should be se- 
cured when the ship got to sea. 

“Immediately after reporting myself on board 
to the first lieutenant, be directed a midshipman 
to order Mr. , the sailmaker, to prepare a 
cot for me, which assured me [ had done right 
in leaving mine on shore. I was all anxiety to 
see the article known on board ship by the name 
of cot; therefore I followed the sailmaker with 
my eye, and found it to be an oblong frame of 
wood covered with canvass, having sides and 
ends of the same. To each end of it are at- 
tached the clues, which are a number of cords, 
bearing in their disposition some resemblance to 
an open fan, the small end having a ring in it, 
by which it is suspended from a hook, driven in 
a beam of the vessel. When hung up it forms 
an oblong canvass box, which yields to every 
motion, and you are in no danger ef being tossed 
out of it. When I saw it all prepared and sus- 
pended, I did not wonder at the laughter of my 
friend, but I felt under a constant appreheusion 
lest he should tell the story, aud my ignorance or 
greenness become a jest for the whole steerage. 
However.-he has kept me thus long under obli- 
gations by his silence, and I hope he has forgot- 
ten the affair altogether. It is strange we should 
be so fearful of being laughed at, and yet idle 
time away in the country, which, if properly em- 
ployed, would enlighten us on many subjects of 
which we often find ourselves ignorant. Indeed, I 
have found great difficulty in telling this joke on 
myself, finding, as Rosseau says. ‘ Ce n’est pas 
ce qui est criminel qui coute le plus a dire, c’est 
ce qui est ridicule et honteux.” 

“This faur pas made me keep a ‘ bright look 
out’ for the future, and I fell into very few errors; 
it was some time, however, before I got to beau 
fait in the many little matters that are peculiar 
to a sea life. I soon became too cunning to ex- 
pose my ignorance, always waiting patiently and 
observing attentively, tll I felt sure of being cor- 
rect before venturing a remark. 

‘To me, who had spent but a little time on 
the seaboard, and never had visited a man-of- 
war, the getting under weigh was an exciting 
event. Every thing seemed in a most chaotic 
confusion ; the officers gave their orders. the mid- 
shipmen repeated them, the boatswain and his 
mates piped, the sailors ran aloft and down again 
on deck, the capstan was whirled round, the an- 
chor was up, the sails were spread ; we began to 
move, the leadsman cried ‘by the deep, nine,’ 
the quarter-master ‘dice no higher,’ which a 
green middy interpreted ‘ Christ no higher,’ won- 
dering that such profanity should be allowed,— 
in short, we were ‘standing,’ that is, sailing down 
the bay very fast, leaving New York enlightened 
by the rising sun. 








“My head was all confusion. I could not 
comprehend any thing of the various movements 
around me. Yet away we went. Past San- 
dy Hook, and I saw the skies kiss the ocean for 
the first time. This thrilled me. 1 looked back 
on the receding shores of my country, and [ 
could have wept; but Hope pointed tothe ocean, 
and I sighed farewell, farewell. I hurried below 
and wrote a hasty note, and felt like cramming 
my whole heart into it, and perhaps I wrote more 
warmly than I ever did before, as they say Iam 
very cold. 

“ The ship began to rise and sink as she moved 
gracefully over the bosom of the boundless blue 
waters. I was on deck again, and gave my note 
to the pilot, and then thought how much more I 
might have said, had I found words to express 
my feelings. Oh, how gentle was the breeze 
and how sunny was the sky on that April morn- 
ing. But this buoyancy did not last long. I 
gazed around me, and felt in a glow of admira- 
tion,—then my head grew heavy,—I imagined a 
string was binding my temples; next came a 
nausea,—heavens! I would have given worlds 
for a permanent piece of terra firma to rest my 
legs upon. I bethought me of my cot, and re- 
quested that it might be hung up. The reply 
was a hearty langh,—‘ You are very pale, you 
are only sea-sick, and your cot cannot be got till 
after sunset.’ Only sea-sick, thought I, as if 
that were not enough. Nevertheless I had not 
courage to acknowledge it, and said I was 
very unwell,—that I was at sea, and they might 
fancy my indisposition to be sea-sickness,—at 
which all within hearing laughed heartily. 

“TI went below, and rolling myself in my cloak, 
dropped like a bunch of half-dressed flax into a 
corner of the steerage, hoping to get some relief, 
but in vain. Dinner was placed on the table 
close to me, and its fumes were to me disgusting. 
I peeped from my hiding-place, and loathed the 
very sight of the cheerful countenances of the 
middies, swallowing quantities of roast beef and 
potatoes, and laughing at the gay sallies in their 
own conversation. ‘They seemed to me more 
horrible than cannibals. ‘The corners of my 
mouth involuntarily stretched themselves down- 
wards in disgust; I started up, and with a groan 
hung my head over a bucket. What a shout sa- 
luted my ears! ‘Give him a piece of pork tied 
to a rope-yarn,’ cried one, and in a moment the 
odious morsel was dangled under my nose,— 
‘ Take it,’ said another, ‘even if you are a Jew; 
the Jews only reject one part of a hog, and that 
is the hoofs,—so swallow manfully and you will 
be better.’ Oh, the inhuman brutes,—not a 
spark of compassion in their bosoms,—phrenol- 
ogists would find the organ of destructiveness 
largely developed in their heads I am sure. 
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““Eseape seemed to be my only salvation; so 
I bolted the moment | thought I might depart 
from the bucket in safety, and sought the upper 
deck, where the cool breeze somewhat revived 
me. I remembered having been told by a sea- 
faring doctor that sea-sickness was a nervous dis- 
ease, for which cold water to the head was the 
best remedy; so I applied it, and I thanked 
heaven for my memory, blessed the doctor for 
his sagacity, and laid my hand on my stomach 
and found all tranquil. 

“Soon after sunset I reached my cot, and, 
blessings on cold to the head, awaked next morn- 
ing quite myself in spite of the motion of the 
ship, and the din which awakened me. I looked 
from my cot and beheld a number of men scat- 
tered about in different places on their knees, 
rubbing and grinding the deck with pieces of 
flag-stones and sand, while others were jerking 
a very large stone backwards and forwards, by 
means of a rope attached to either side of it: 
and some were dashing water about in every di- 
rection. This operation is called holy stoning, I 
presume, because the men work on their knees, 
and is performed every morning. The noise I 
leave you to imagine; and you may wonder, too, 
how people maintain their health in such wet dor- 
mitories; how they managed to sleep through it 
all wasto me a matter of astonishment; but now J 
am so enured to it by habit, that [ am not at all 
disturbed. 

“After rubbing and grinding for a sufficient 
length of time, the master’s mate of the gun- 
deck cried, ‘ Get your squillgees, and squillgee 
and swab up the deck.’ The next thing was, 
that the men removed the holy stones, and ap- 
plied instruments of wood resembling somewhat 
a garden hoe, with which they pushed off the 
water, while others followed them with great 
swabs of rope-yarns, striking to the right and 
the left, leaving the deck comparatively dry and 
very clean. 

“ At half past seven, or as they say on board, 
at ‘seven bells,’ a midshipman went to the offi- 
cers in bed, saying to each, ‘ It is seven bells, 
sir ;’ which I soon learned, was the official way to 
inform them that it was time to get up, or in tech- 
nical language, ‘to turn out.’ At the same time 
the boatswain and his mates winded their shrill 
pipes, shouting, ‘ Up all hands ahoy—up all ham- 
mocks ahoy.’ The sailors leaped out, and began 
‘jashing up’ the'r beds, and at once carried them 
on deck, where they were packed all round the 
ship’s side in the ‘ nettings.’ 

“Curiosity had carried me on deck at an earlier 
hour, and [ had time to observe every thing; and 
though the ocean and sky, rivalling each other in 
azure blue, were grand in my eye, I was more 
attracted by the scene passing before me on board. 


So soon as the hammocks were stowed away, the 
mess cooks spread out their tin pans and pots 
between the guns, aud made every preparation 
for breakfast, which consists usually of cold salt- 
meat, sea biscuit and tea, the latter served in a 
tin bucket, or camp kettle, and drunk out of the 
tin pots, while the tin pans serve for plates, un- 
less he prefer substituting a biscuit. Jack car- 
ries his knife always about him, secured to a but- 
ton-hole by a rope-yarn, that he may be ready 
to cut a rope or his rations, as occasion may re- 
quire. At eight o'clock, or eight bells, the boat- 
swain and his mates piped to breakfast, and the 
men seated themselves in groups upon the decks 
between the guns and began eating. It was 
cheering to see the hardy fellows swallowing their 
beef and pork, cut in slices, on a biscuit, with 
such a healthy gusto. I felt no particular appe- 
tite, and I had not got what they term my ‘ sea- 
legs aboard yet’—that is, my gait was not ac- 
customed to the motion of the ship. 

“The seaday commences at meridian, and the 
twenty-four hours are divided into five watches 
of four hours each, and two dog watches of half 
that period. The dog watches are from-4 till 6 
P. M., and from 6 till8 P. M. Each watch is 
divided into eight parts, marked by a stroke of 
the bell: so that at half-past twelve o'clock, for 
instance, it is one bell; at one o’clock it is two 
bells; and thus at four o’clock it is eight bells. 
This manner of ‘taking note of time’ is at first 
novel, but one soon becomes accustomed to it. 
A marine, always stationed at the cabin door, 
near which hangs a watch, reports the half-hours 
to the quarter-master as they pass. So much 
for time. 

* At two bells,—nine o’clock,—‘ the hands were 
turned to’ by the piping of the boatswain and his 
mates, and the men were busied in their various 
avocations. The next moment after the piping, 
a little hand-bell was rung on the berth deck, 
and the surgeon with his assistant were seated 
at a little table near the dispensary, where they 
heard and prescribed for all who felt themselves 
indisposed. And amongst two bundred souls, 
there are always more or less who require medical 
advice; indeed, I am told that five per cent. of 
a ship’s crew is the usual number of sick on 
board of men-of-war. At ten o’clock, the sur- 
geon carries a written report to the captain, and 
the assistant makes a list of the names of the 
sick and hangs it near the cabin door. This is 
the ‘binnacle list,’ and is referred to by the offi- 
cers to ascertain who are excused from duty, and 
by the purser’s steward, to avoid serving grog to 
men who may be taking medicine. 

“ At ‘seven bells’ (half past eleven) the sail- 
ing master and the midshipmen were on the 





quarter-deck ‘looking out for the sua,’ quad- 
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rants in hand. ‘This was an interesting half | the spirit ration was reduced to one gill for all 
hour, for all seemed desirous of knowing the po-| persons over twenty-one years of age, and they 
sition of the ship on the globe; and to obtain | were permitted to commute it for its money 


the earliest information, were sauntering about| value. Minors are not entitled to spirits. 


the deck, while the ‘master’ sat upon the taff- 
rail, swinging his legs over the stern, with the 
vizor of his cap turned behind to have his vision 


Since the reduction of the measure of whiskey, 
it is customary in very many ships to divide the 


ration into two doses, one of which is exhibited 


unshaded, alternately gazing at the sun, and | before breakfast, and the other before dinner. 


reading off the figures on his instrument. The 
midshipmen were near bim, ever and anon ask- 
ing each other, as they took the instrument from 
their eyes, ‘ well, how much do you stand on.’ 
At lastthe master walked to the officer of the deck, 
and touching his hat, said, ‘It is twelve o’clock, 
sir; the latitude is 39°. 

* The officer of the deck called a midshipman: 
‘Mr. let the captain know that it is twelve 
o’clock, and that the latitude is thirty-nine.’ The 
captain was standing only a few feet from the 
officer; and the midshipman turning round, salu- 
ted the captain: ‘It is twelve o’cloek, sir; the 
latitude is thirty-nine.’ 

*** Very good, sir,’ replied the captain, ‘tell 
lieutenant to make it so.’ 

‘«*Make itso!’ I repeated to myself; ‘it is 
twelve o'clock, and if the captain do not like it, 
how can he help himself.’ Still I was curious 
to know how this order was to be obeyed. 

‘The lieutenant put his speaking trumpet to 
his mouth, and in a loud voice cried, ‘ Strike the 








bell eight, pipe to dinner, roll to grog.’ And the | 


next moment the bell was striking, the boat- 
swains piping, and the drums rolling—it was a 
Babel-like sound—and that was the way ‘to 
make it’ twelve o’clock. 

‘The grog was served out to the men on the 
gun deck, from a tub, in tin cups holding exaetly 
a half pint. They all were standing i a crowd, 
separated by a rope stretched across the deck 
from the grog tub, and the purser’s steward, or 
clerk, as he is now called, who called the names, 
and each man as he heard the summons, stouped 
beneath the rope, removed the quid of tobacco 
from his mouth, and wiping his lips with the back 


On board of some vessels it is given before din- 
ner and before supper. Generally it is drunk 
undiluted. 


“Oh! whiskey, dear whiskey! it joys and cajoles ; 
Lies close to the heart, like a friend, and consoles.” 


It is doubtful whether whiskey has any other 
virtue than its power to cajole. Itis doubtful, 
because the question has been asked by high au- 
thority in the government, “Can the issue of 
spirit-ration be dispensed with, and what substi- 
tute will answer in its stead?” The ability to 
dispense with the daily use of spirit must rest on 
the solution of another question: Is distilled spi- 
rits an essential article of diet under any circum- 
stances? Who should be relied upon to answer 
this inquiry? Your old men who have tippled 
fifty years and more, who always “take some- 
thing” to celebrate the daily triumph of the sun 
in arriving at the meridian, would be recreants 
to themselves if they do not quote their own ex- 
| perience to sustain the opinion that “a glass of 
grog is a clever thing inits way.” An essential 
article of diet? For those who have never seen 
any male of Adam’s race live without it, grog is 
ef courseessential. Ask an Irishman if man can 
live without potatoes, or a son of the celestial 
empire, whether tea and rice are not the essen- 
tial elements of life. From the answers the con- 
elusion would be inevitable that without grog, 
| potatoes, tea and rice, men must surely perish. 
But let us gather facts, and after comparing 
them, form an opinion, a rational conjecture on 
the subject. 

If the quantity contained in the ration were 
never exceeded, it might be drunk possibly with- 














of his hand, grasped the tin measure and carried out any very perceptibly injurious effect. But 
it carefully to his face. The feeling of recogni-| the ration is not enough to satisfy the appetite; 
tion beamed from his eye for an instant, his/ it is just enough to create a craving for more, and 
breath was drawn in, and his lips kissed the cup | to grog-drinkers an additional glass of grog is 
as its contents were poured into his mouth, the rarely unaceeptable. This fact introduced the 
head retreated backwards, till at last, he seemed decanter and glass among the implements of 
to be looking at something immediately above | hospitality: ‘‘ the only difference betwixt the tee- 
his head. There was an expiration and asmack | totalers and us,” said a learned gentleman distin- 
of the lips that declared the gusto with which| guished for the highest qualities of head and heart, 
the draught is swallowed. Grog is sometimes|* is that they kant, and we decant.”” Whether 
called ‘gabble water,’ because it makes them that will always be the only difference, no philos- 


talkative.” 

Prior to the act of August 29, 1842, to regu- 
late the navy ration “a half pint of distilled spi- 
rits’’ was allowed to each ration. By this law 


opher has ventured to conjecture. 

Commanding officers, in the exercise of a dis- 
eretionary power over this part of the naval ra- 
tion, by what law or authority I do not know, 
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sometimes issue or rather prescribe an extra or 
duplicate ration of grog to the crew, either be- 
cause the weather is very wet, or very dry ; or 
because it is very cold, or very hot; or because 
it is very calm. or is blowing a gale of wind; or 
because the ship has made a short passage; or 
because she has been long at sea, or simply be- 
cause she has arrived in port. These public do- 


nations of grog are made under the name of | 


‘splicing the main brace.” By some gentlemen 
they are supposed to be proper on every marked 
occasion, such as crossing either of the tropics 





When death follows in a case of alcoholic in- 
toxication, the spirit has, in some instances, been 
found in the substance of the brain. Hence it 
is inferred that spirit taken into the stomach in 
considerable quantity enters into and mingles 
with the current of the circulating blood. Life 
is destroyed by alcoholic excess much in the 
same way as by hanging and drowning; death 
takes place by asphyzia. But it is not necessary 
here to enter into details upon this branch of the 
subject. 

It is generally believed that the excessive use 


or the equator, or doubling either the Cape of | of aleoholic liquors produces various diseases— 
Good Hope or Cape Horn. In special cases | Delirium ebriosum, or temporary paroxysm of in- 
grog is given to reward extra duty or unusual | sanity, characterized by violent excitement— De- 
service. The national holydays, and days of |/irtwm tremens, or maniaa potu, the * Horrors,” a 
festivity, cannot be properly celebrated without ‘form of disease to which habitual drunkards are 
“splicing the main brace.” It might be well for |obnoxious—Insanity, or persistent mental de- 


those who are curious in statistics to enquire how 
much it costs the public treasury annually for 
whiskey ‘“‘to splice the main brace” afloat. 

The various usages in relation to grog show 
that it is, in the opinion of the naval community, 
a harmless panacea for all the ordinary ills of 
body and mind, for fatigue and sorrow. That 
part of the law which makes a gill of spirits an 
ingredient of the daily food endorses this opin- 
ion. According to their acts in relation to it, 
navy officers and legislators must believe that 
whiskey has great good qualities. Submissive 
to superior intelligence, seamen should not be 
reproached for supposing the more they can 
drink the better; but they might learn that to 
the same intellectual source they are indebted 
for the discovery that drunkenness is a crime, 
which can be prevented by the use of the cat-o- 
*nine tails. 

The subject is worth a brief but systematic ex- 
amination. The word intoxication is derived 
from the Greek word tozikon, poison, and by 
medical writers is used in its literal sense. They 
speak of arsenical intoxication, or poisoning 
from arsenic; opium intoxication, or poisoning 
from opium, and of vinous and spiritous intoxi- 





rangement—(it may be estimated that twenty 
per cent or one fifth of all cases of insanity are 
caused directly by intemperance)—Oinomania, 
or that form of mental derangement which is 
characterized by an uncontrollable appetite for 


alcoholic potations. Inflammatory diseases of 
the brain; Apoplexy, Palsy and Epilepsy are fre- 


quently caused by alcoholic intoxication. Dis- 
eases of the stomach, bowels, liver, kidneys, 


skin, &c., are caused by intemperance. Spon- 


taneous combustion is also among the fatal effects 


of habitual drinking. 

The influence of the intemperate use of alco- 
holic stimulants on the duration of life has been 
studied with a view to pecuniary profit. It has 
been felt by the “pocket nerve” of insurance 
companies. Insurers assume as little risk as pos- 
sible, and therefore they insure the lives of those 
who are most likely to reach advanced age. In- 
temperate subjects they will not insure. At the 
age of forty years the annual rate of mortality 
for the whole population of England is about 
13 per 1000; and the average mortality for all 
ages between 15 and 70 is about 20 per 1000. 
According to the records of life insurance offices, 





the rate of mortality at the age of 40 is about 11 


cation, or poisoning from wine and from spirits. | P&" 1000, and among those insured in Friendly 
But in common parlance intoxication means. Societies, it is about 10 per 1000. In the Tem- 
drunkenness, and no one entertains a suspicion | Perance Provident Institution, with several lives 


that a man is poisoned when he isdrunk. Nev- 
ertheless, that condition known as drunkenness 
is only a manifestation of poisoning from fer- 
mented or distilled spirits in common use. It is 
the only form of poisoning which is supposed to 
be curable almost exclusively by flagellation, or 
some other form of penal infliction. 

It is not necessary to discuss whether poison- 
ing by spirits or alcoholic intoxication can be 
dispensed with; the law forbids it, and legisla- 
tors have prescribed a routiue of treatment for all 
cases in the naval service. 


insured above 70 years of age, the average mor- 
tality in eight years for all ages above 15 has 
been only 6 per 1000.* 

The inference is that intemperance is opposed 
to longevity; and that total abstinence from the 
use of alcoholic drinks is favorable to the dura- 





* On the use and abuse of Alcoholic Liquors in health 
and disease. Prize essay By William B. Carpenter, M. D. 
| Blanchard & Lea. Philadelphia. 1850. 

This essay is conceived in a truly philosophical spirit, 
and seems to have been written without prejudice or party 
views. It is worthy of attentive perusal by all who may 
be interested in the subject: 
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tion of life. Life insurance companies prefer 
for insurance those whose health and habits are 
indicative of length of days; their rules, founded 
on observation, exclude the intemperate. 

Is alcoholic liquor, either from distillation or 
fermentation, an essential article of diet? The 
practice of the various communities which con- 


stitute the christian world answers this question | 


in the affirmative; but the dietetic habits of Ma- 
homedans, Budhists and Brahmins reply most 
decidedly in the negative. If the question were 
to be solved by a ballot of the entire world, the 
total abstinence party would be largely in the 
majority, because there are very many more re- 
ligious misbelievers than christians. But we 
may approach the truth, perhaps, by a mode 
which, although less democratic than the ballot- 
box, may be, in fact, quite influential in the for- 
mation of opinion. 

Every thought which the brain elaborates, 
every action caused by the motion of muscles 
and their appendages, causes an expenditure of 
nervous and other matters entering into the con- 
stitution of the animal body. Mere existence is 
associated with wear of the machine, which can- 
not continue in operation without a certain de- 
gree of temperature is preserved init. ‘To sup- 
ply the expenditure and waste of matter and 
keep up the required temperature or animal heat, 
two resources have been provided by the Crea- 
tor of all things, in food, repose and respiration. 

An apparatus, consisting of various organs or 
instruments, is furnished to prepare food and ren- 
der it fit to be incorporated in the material of the 
body in place of that which is worn out and lost. 
Without a set of digestive orgaas food could not 
be appropriated in this way; there would be no 
nutrition, or in other words, no supply of fresh 
matter in place of that consumed in the wear of 
the machine. The function or action of these 
several digestive organs is, as it were, to select 
and separate from the food such parts as are re- 
quired to form nerves, muscles, bones, &c., and 
to combine their elements into the several com- 
pounds we denominate nerves, muscles, &c. It 
is essential to nutrition that the substances taken 
as food should contain all the elements which, in 
combination, form the various textures or tissues 
found in the animal. Chemistry has taught us 
that these tissues consist of several elementary 
or simple substances in various conditions or pro- 
portions of combination. They are chiefly oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen and carbon, which are 
also the chief constituents of plants. They are 
called elements because they have never been 
decomposed, or found to contain more than one 
kind of matter. The four elements above named 
form, by combination, what are termed organic 
elements or constituents. They are placed in 





|two classes. The first class includes only the 
‘nitrogenous constituents, or those which contain 
nitrogen. The chief of these are albumen. fibrin, 
and gelatin. The second class embraces only 
| the non-nitrogenous constituents, or those which 
contain no nitrogen. They are the various animal 
| sugars and animal fats and fatty acids. Besides 
'these organic constituents there are several inor- 
ganic or mineral constituents which enter into 
the composition of the animal body. They are 
water, lime, magnesia, phosphorus, soda, iron, 
manganese, silica, alumina, copper, in form of 
salts. oxides and acids. 

In order that food shall furnish nourishment, 
that is the material which is expended in the 
multitude of actions constantly carried on by the 
animal machine, it must contain the elements or 
constituents of that material. In other words, 
the food must contain the organic constituents of 
both classes, as well as the mineral constituents 
,in the requisite quantity. It has been ascertain- 
‘ed that all these constituents are contained in the 
flesh of animals used as food by man, and in va- 
rious plants. 

Besides the digestive apparatus for the pur- 
pose of nutrition, or supply of expended mate- 
rials, there is another for maintaining the proper 
temperature. Respiration and circulation of 
some kind are essential to every form of organic 
existence, whether animal or vegetable; but 
every kind of respiratory and circulatory appa- 
ratus does not produce appreciable heat. The 
organs of respiration and circulation found in the 
bodies of mammals, man included amongst them, 
constitute a furnace or heating machinery. It is 
so nicely balanced in connexion with the diges- 
tive organs and skin, that the animal heat of 
man remains at the same degree independently 
of the changes of temperature of the air. The 
animal heat of men, under the tropic sun, is 
no greater than that of men within the arctic 
circle. But their animal furnaces require differ- 
ent kinds, or different qualities of fuel under dif- 
ferent circumstances, to maintain the required 
degree of temperature within the premises. Fuel 
for animals? Fuel and food are necessary to pre- 
serve animal life. Fuel implies a burning or 
combustion, accompanied by an extrication of 
heat and also of light. Wood and coals are 
fuels for ordinary furnaces, but animals do not 
consume those articles. Wood and coals con- 
stitute fuel only in a ratio to the amount of car- 
hon they contain; their combustion consists mere- 
ly in the combination of oxygen with this carbon, 
and the degree of heat which combustion yields 
depends upon the difference of capacity for cal- 
oric, between the compound formed by their 
combination, and carbon and oxygen separately. 
For illustration, let us suppose that carbon and 
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oxygen, when separate, will each contain two} 
measures of coloric; but when they are chemi- 
cally united, the compound resulting from their 
union called carbonic acid, bas a capacity for no 
more than two measures. It is evident, from 
these premises, that as the combustion, that is. 
the chemical union of oxygen with carbon, pro- 
ceeds, two measures of caloric are turned out, | 
set free at every step to be applied as occasions. 
may require. This is the gross rationale or ex-| 
planation of what takes place in every ordinary | 
furnace or fire producing heat; the oxygen of | 





the air, with its two measures of latent or im-| 
perceptible heat, unites with the carbon of the |i 


coals or wood, also with its two measures of Ja- 
tent or insensible heat, to form carbonic acid, 
which cannot contain more than two measures 
of latent or imperceptible heat; consequently. 
of the four measures of latent heat brought to- | 
gether, two are turned out to seek another abode. 


| 


mal; if allowed to go out entirely for want of 
fuel or want of air to sustain combustion, the 
animal dies. 

Indeed all the vital actions have been sup- 


‘posed to be explained on a theory of combus- 
‘tion. The attrition and reciprocal action of 


parts on each other produce carbonized mat- 
ter which is, as it were, poisonous or deleterious, 
and produces death if not removed. For this 
purpose the blood becomes arterialized, that is, 
loaded with oxygen, in the lungs, which it car- 
ries through every part of the system as an anti- 
dote to the carbon, or as above stated, the blood 
in the lungs loses the carbon, and goes back with 
heat and oxygen to be again freighted with car- 
bon. 

It is also presumed that the conversion of the 
worn-out materials of the body, into carbonic 
acid in the minute blood vessels, called capilla- 
ries, is attended by an extrication of heat. But 


and in this way become exposed and perceptible | be this as it may, the function of respiration in 


to our senses. 
The animal furnace in man is the lungs. The 


air reaches the organs, and every one of their| body are abundant. 


the lungs is the chief source of animal heat. 
The means of conveying carbon out of the 
The two largest organs of 


thousands of minute cells, through the mouth/| man are engaged in this work : the lungs and the 


and wind-pipe; the air goes into those minute | 


liver. The latter organ forms bile, which con- 


cells or sacks composed of oxygen and nitrogen; | sists almost entirely of carbon. That fluid plays 


but it comes out from them without its oxygen; 
the 1 it-ogen returns to the atmosphere mixed | 
carbonic acid, the result of combustion. But 
how is it that there is carbon in those minute 


cells of the lungs? Where does it come from; | 


how does it get to them? 

Minute veins and arteries, continuations of the 
great trunks connected with the heat, ramify 
over the walls or sides of the little cells of the 
lungs. ‘Those sides are too thick to permit blood 
to leak through them, but still thin enough to 
give free passage to oxygen and carbonic acid. 
The blood-vessels are merely two sets of canals; 
every blood dise in the veins is merely a barge 
carrying carbon to the furnace, while every blood 


dise in the arteries is an unloaded carbon barge | 


freighted with heat, and oxygen returning to the 
minute capillary locks in the distant structure to 


be there loaded with carbon and again returned | 


through the veins to the furnace. The heart, by 
its alternate contraction and expansivn, keeps | 
these dises, or carbon boats, in constant motion, 
as long as there is carbon to be found in the tis- 
sues or oxygen in the cells of the lungs to, unite | 
there with it to form carbonic acid, and thus fur- 
nish heat for the animal. 

The food must furnish carbon for combustion 


in the lungs; and the digestive apparatus deposit 


it in the most convenient situations to be taken 


up by the blood dises for conveyance to the place | the heat required. 
This animal fire cannot go| 


of combustion. 


down without diminishing the powers of the ani- 


an important part in digestion, in the intestines, 
on its way out of the animal. 

Carbon is necessary to maintain animal heat; 
all things being equal, the greater the quantity 
of carbon which the lung-furnace can burn, the 
warmer the animal will be. 

But man’s body requires nitrogen and oxygen, 
besides carbon and other materials to enter it and 
be consumed, or rather to enter new states of 
combination, which are continuously changing 
in regular and systematic succession, in order to 
maintain its vitality. For this reason, man re- 
quires a mixed diet. He cannot live upon sugar 
alone, because, although it consists of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, it contains no nitrogen. 
Besides, these ultimate elements must be in va- 
rious forms or proportions of combination; fat 
and sugar differ from each other only in the dif- 
ferent proportions of their ultimate constituents, 
which are carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 

The food of animals may be said to be liter- 
“ally burned in their bodies, and this, as in the 
“case of other combustibles, for the purpose of 
producing heat. The gaseous products of the 
combustions are sent through the skin and lungs, 
while the smoke, soot and ashes are represented 
by the excrements and urine. 

* The food required by animals must bear a 
|certain relation to the waste of matter, and to 
Thus, a hard working man, 

in whom the change of matter is rapid, requires 
| much more food, (blood, or proteine compounds, ) 
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than a sedentary person; and in cold climates a 
much larger quantity of food rich in carbon, es- 
pecially fat, blubber and similar matters, is ne- 
cessary than in warm climates, where, indeed, 
such food excites invincible repugnance. Any 
misproportion in the amount or nature of the 
food has a tendency to induce disease. Thus, 
Europeans who often eat and drink as at home, 
when they go to tropical climates, pay the pen- 
alty of their ignorance in the very frequent liver 
complaints observed among them. For the same 
reason. hepatic disease is more frequent during 
summer than during winter.’’* 

Alcohol consists of four parts carbon, six parts 
hydrogen, and two parts oxygen. It may there- 
fore be considered simply as an animal fuel; but 
inferior in quality to solid fat or starch; for while 
the latter furnish a far larger amount of carbon, 
they are free from the stimulating properties of 
alcohol, which are prominent in all its various 
forms. The articles of food containing carbon 
without nitrogen, and which are free from in- 
toxicating or poisonous qualities are so numer- 
ous, that it is not necessary to include any of the 
alcoholic preparations among them, in order to 
furnish the quantity of carbon required for the 
production of animal heat. Sugar or oil might 
be substituted for alcohol, both being rich in 
carbon. 

Hydrogen is a combustible which furnishes a 
very considerable degree of heat, even greater 
than carbon itself. Its union with oxygen to 
form water is accompanied by an extrication of 
heat; but an explanation of this point is not ne- 
cessary for the present illustration. Itis enough 
to remember here that alcohol contains two com- 
bustible oriaflammable elements. The red men 


ers, and is therefore not essential to enable men 
to endure great and long-continued bodily ex- 
ertion. 

The following statement bears upon this point. 
It relates to brick-making, which is commonly 
accounted one of the most laborious of all out- 
door employments. ‘ Out of upwards of twenty 
three millions of bricks made in 1841, by the 
largest maker in the neighborhood, the average 
per man made by the beer-drinkers in the sea- 
son was 760,269; whilst the average of the tee- 
\totalers was 795,400, which is 35,131 in favor of 
the latter. The highest number made by a beer- 
(drinker was 880,000; the highest number made 
iby a teetotaler was 890,000; leaving 10,000 in 
favor of the teetotaler. The lowest number made 
by a beer-drinker was 659,500; the lowest num- 
ber made by a teetotaler was 746,000; leaving 
87,000 in favor of the teetotaler. Satisfactory as 
the account appears, I believe it would be much 
prongs so, if the teetotalers could have obtained 
the whole ‘ gang’ of abstainers; as they were 
frequently hindered by the drinking of some of 
the gang; and when the order is thus broken, 
the work cannot go on.”* 

Dr. Carpenter relates that a ship, on a voyage 
‘from New South Wales to England, sprang a 
leak after passing the Cape of Goood Hope, 
and to keep her afloat during the remainder of 
the voyage, a period of nearly three months, re- 
quired: the continued labor, not only of the crew 
and officers, but also of the passengers. ‘At 
first, the men were greatly fatigued at the termi- 
| nation of their ‘spell’ at the pumps; and, after 
drinking their allowance of grog, would ‘turn in,’ 
without taking a proper supply of nourishment. 
The consequence was, that their vigor was de- 





of the West, it is presumed, were not aware of cidedly diminishing, and their feeling of fatigue 


the chemical constitution of whiskey, although 
they so appropriately named it the “ fire-water 
of the pale faces.” 

It is not necessary to consider here the arti- 
cles of food which contain albumen, fibrin and 
gelatin, all of which contain nitrogen. 

Waste of animal material is in proportion to 
bodily as well as to mental exertion. ‘The sense 
of fatigue is in fact a natural demand for a sup- 
ply of matter in place of that which has been 
consumed. When the muscles are exercised 


increasing, as might be expected on the princi- 
ples already laid down. By the directions of 
their commander, (who, although very moderate 
in his own habits, at the time of the writer's ac- 
quaintance with him, was by no means a disci- 
ple of the Total Abstinence school, which ren- 
ders his testimony the more valuable,) the allow- 
ance of grog was discontinued, and coffee and 
cocoa were substituted for it; a hot ‘mess’ of 
these beverages being provided, with the biscuit 
and meat, at the conclusion of every watch. It 








there is an expenditure of muscular substance as | was then found the men felt inclined for a good 
well as of nervous substance ; because every ac- | meal of the latter, when the more direct but less 
tion of a muscle involves also the action of its| effective refreshment of the alcoholic liquor was 
appropriate nerves. The basis of muscle and | withdrawn; their vigor returned; their fatigue 
nerve consists of albumen and fibrin. There is diminished; and, after twelve~ weeks of inces- 
not the slightest relation of composition between ;sant and severe labor, (with no interval longer 
the spirit part of the ration and muscular sub-| than four hours,) the ship was brought iuto port 
stance. Consequently it has no nutrient pow- 


*Carpenter. On the use and abuse of alcoholic liquors. 


*Gregory. Organic Chemistry. London. 1845. Lea & Blanchard. Philadelphia. 1850. 
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with all on board of her in as good condition as 
they ever were in their lives.”’* 

That the aborigines of our country, prior to 
the introduction of intoxicating drinks amongst 
them, were capable of long endurance in the 
chase is generally admitted. Carefully tried ex- 
periment has led to the common practice of sail- 
ing the merchant ships of the United States with- | 
out giving grog to theircrews. Indeed, grog ra- 
tions are now almost entirely discontinued in the | 
merchant service, in which the endurance of men 
is as severely tested, as it possibly can be under 
any circumstances. 

Both theory and experience show that the’ 
spirit part of the ration is not necessary to ena- 
ble men to endure extraordinary labor. 

The use of alcoholic drink is very generally 


men to endure mental exertion; but its stimula- 
tion is invariably followed by depression of men- 
talpower. Experience shows that literary men, 
who have been in the habit of Jaboring under 


more after acquiring the habit of abstinence. 
Experience confirms the conclusions derived | 


‘ulating the appetite, and thus inducing a much 
larger consumption of food than the body 
this kind of stimulus, have been enabled to achieve | 
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‘ing but water, or make it their principal drink, 


‘are but little affected by the climate, and can 


undergo the greatest fatigue without inconve- 
nience, and are never subject to troublesome or 
dangerous diseases.” 

Spirit drinking is set down by the most philo- 


sophical writers on the diseases of India, as the 


most prolific cause of various diseases of the 


liver. 


Nor is the use of alcoholic liquors essential to 
protect men from morbid agencies in malarious 
situations. All the protection required under 
‘such exposure is found in hot tea, coffee, or co- 
coa. Inthe island of Java, near the coast, where 


‘intermittent fevers and dysenteries constantly 
| exist, Europeans are protected by taking a cup 
\of hot coffee before exposing themselves abroad 
supposed to be of essential assistance in enabling | 


to the early morning air. 
The habitual moderate use of alcoholic liquors 
impairs the powers of perfect digestion by stim- 


‘health requires for its nourishment. It cannot 


ibe reasonably doubted, that habitually over-feed- 


ing a healthy man will induce disease. Any ex- 


from physiological study, that alcoholic drinks | cess in the quantity of food taken into the stom- 
are not essential to sustain the vital actions when | ach, produces a corresponding excess in the ac- 


the body is exposed to very low degrees of tem- | tion of all the various organs concerned in the 
cis , ‘ . ies ‘ ; 
perature. The Esquimaux and Greenlanders ree of digestion and nutrition. Excessive 


depend upon oleaginous food to furnish the ne- | action of the maehine in its parts, or asa whole, 


cessary quantity of animal fuel when the tem- | 
perature is very many degrees below zero. Men 
who have engaged in the arctic and antarctic ex- 
ploring expeditions, have borne the severest cold 
without the use of the spirit part of the ration. 
When men are supplied with solid food and hot 
coffee, they will endure cold with less suffering, 
and for a longer period, than when they depend 
upon alcoholic drinks for animal fuel. 

Alcoholic liquors do not assist the body to en- 
dure a very high temperature. They supply an- 
imal fuel to the interior furnace, when it is not 
required in large quantity. It has been found 
that English soldiers in India enjoy better health- 





| hastens the exhaustion of its powers. Health 


‘and duration of life will be in a ratio to the per- 
‘fection of equilibrium between the supply fur- 
‘nished through the organs of nutrition, and the 
| expenditure of the animal material. 


All things 
being equal, a well constituted animal will live 
longer in proportion as its respiration and nour- 
ishment are perfectly balanced, by the exercise 
of its muscular and nervous systems. Starva- 
tion and repletion are merely relative to the nor- 
mal demand for uutrient matter, and this demand 
is measured by the degree of habitual exercise of 
the physical powers of the animal. Sedentary 
and idly listless persons require less food than 


and fewer perish from disease, since the estab- | day-laborers; the quantity which would be re- 


lishment of temperance societies amongst them, 
On this point the evidence is abundant. 
native inhabitants of the tropical regions of the 
earth, it is well known, consume very little al- 
coholic liquor of any kind. It is safe to assert 
they enjoy better health than acclimated Euro- 
peans who indulge even moderately in the use of 
wines or spirits. 

Dr. Moseley, who resided several years in the 


West Indies, says, in his work on Tropical Dis- | 


eases; “I aver from my own knowledge and 

custom, as well as the custom and observations 

of many other people, that those who drink noth- 
* On the use and abuse of alcoholic liquors. 
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The | 


pletion for the former, would be inadequate for 
the latter, and place them in a grade of starvation. 

The spirit ration is usually administered just 
before meals; it creates a false demand for food, 
while itself affords no nourishment, and adds 
nothing to the physical power of the man. The 
speed of the horse may be augmented very much 
for a limited period, by the application of whip 
and spurs; but their application adds no more 
to the physical powers and endurance of the 
horse, than the administration of the spirit ration 
| augments the physical powers and endurance of 
‘men. The stimulus of spurs in one case, and of 
spirit in the other, are somewhat analogous; the 
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armed heel alone cannot sustain the speed of 
the courser, nor can the spirit enable the diges- 
tive organs to dispose of an excessive quantity 
of food without impairing their powers. Its ef- 
fects would be less prejudicial, if grog were drunk 
an heur after meals. 

It is not to be denied, however, that alcoholic 
drinks, both distilled and fermented, including of 
course al] the varieties of spirits, wines and beers, 
are valuable medicines. There are some few 
persons of feeble powers of digestion, either from 
original defect of constitution, or from long con- 
tinued chronic disease, to whom spirits, or wine, 
or beer, are very important, if not essential. But 
this class of valitudinaries forms an exception, 
and should never be found among the privates 
of an army or navy. The discussion of the ne- 
cessity of the spirit ration has been entirely in 
reference to men in health; it is not necessary 
to consider it either as a medicine or a prophy- 
lactic, that is, a means of preventing disease. 

It is presumed that the abolition of the spirit 
ration would not be in the way of recruiting 
men for the navy. It is generally abolished in 
the merchant service; therefore those seamen 
who are attracted to the navy solely on aecount 
of the grog, if there be many such as has been as- 
serted, would be left the alternative to labor on 
shore or to go to sea without grog. 

Is it expected that the abolition of the spirit 
ration will abolish drunkenness among those em- 
ployed in the navy? Not immediately. The 
present race of adult seamen will not be reform- 
ed in this respect; but it may be reasonably con- 
jectured that the young and rising generation 
will become adults without acquiring the habit to 
drink, which is now taught by example. In the 
estimation of boys and minors on board, admis- 
sion to the grog-tub is one of the privileges aud 
signs of manhood. They are prone to imitate 
whatever is considered manly, and therefore they 
often anticipate the time of manhood and exhibit 
their precocity by drinking themselves drunk on 
the first favorable opportunity. 

It will not be denied that a rigid practice of 
sobriety and temperance is desirable in every vo- 
cation of life; but itis feared this will not be 
brought about solely by taking away grog 
from sailors. The habits of men frequently 
spring from imitation of those whom they regard 
as superiors. Dr. Robert Jackson, in his work 
“On the Formation, Discipline and Economy of 
Armies,” pertinently remarks: “ The officer may 
lead by example; he cannot drive by authority. 
If a general of high reputation in war, instead 
of courting popularity by a sumptuous table and 
high-flavored wines, had the resolution to cover 
a simple board with a plain repast, similar to the 
soldier’s mess, and measured in quantity, in pro- 
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portion to the number of the guests, he would 
have the merit of being a reformer; and if his 
example serves to eradicate the national propen- 
sity to sumptuous living, which is the most prom- 
inent defect in the character of the English mil- 
itary, he would be regarded, and justly regarded 
by posterity, not as a visionary reformer, but as 
a national benefactor of the first distinction. The 
plain repast is sufficient for sustenance; and a 
plain repast gives all the gratification to the pal- 
ate of an hungry and thirsty man that a soldier 
ought to permit himself to receive; and, while 
it does this, it leaves his organs as not over- 
whelmed by turtle and claret, free for impres- 
sions of military glory and pursuits of military 
science.” 

“Economy, or a just measure of means to 
ends, lays the foundation of individual and na- 
tional prosperity: adherence to it alone insures 
the performance of happiness. Dignity of mind 
and real military virtue have no connexion with 
sumptuous living. The conqueror is ordinarily 
frugal and homely, that is, the bold barbarian 
emerging from savage life: the conquered is or- 
dinarily rich, luxurious, and what is called re- 
fined; that is, the creature of the appetites of 
corporal sense. The Spartan nation was tem- 
perate and frugal. It was august in the assem- 
bly of nations, aud warlike in the field of battle. 
The Spartan mess-room presented little furni- 
ture that was costly, no service of plate, and few 
silver or gilded utensils. It presented veteran 
heroes teaching lessons of warlike virtue to youth, 
an equipment of infinitely more value than the 
inside of a jeweller’s shop. The precedent is 
good, and it is not difficult to be followed. Cleo- 
menes, one of the Spartan kings, found, at his 
accession to the sovereignty, that, instead of 
Spartans of the school of Lycurgus, a degene- 
rated race filled the military ranks—men cor- 
rupted by the luxuries of Asia, and absorbed in 
the pleasures of the table. The moral virtue 
was lost, and even the military virtue was ob- 
scured. He meditated reform, and the first step 
in reform was the reéstablishment of the public 
mess and frugal meal. Cleomenes was plain in 
manner and frugal in expenditure at mess; but 
no sovereign, whose record stands in history, was 
more dignified in mind; and no one—not even 
Louis the magnificent in all his grandeur—com- 
manded a devotion equal to what was volunta- 
rily given to this simple and meanly attired Spar- 
tan. The English military are perhaps more 
under the influence of the pleasures of the table 
than any other military in modern times; but 
they are not beyond the possibility of reform. 
It is reported that General Wolfe, who, while a 
man of superior goodness, was perhaps the most 
perfect soldier of the age in which he lived, 
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never gave an elegant, and rarely an eatable din- 
ner to persons of the haut gout. The epicurean 
was disgusted, the soldier was regaled. Gen- 
eral Wolfe's table was said to be an epitome of 
a Spartan mess-room. No one rose from it 
without having been furnished with the oppor- 
tunity of carrying away a military lesson; and 
few left it without feeling an accession of mili- 
tary importance communicated to the mind by 
the impressive influence of a hero's spirit. The 
example was almost solitary. The career of 
General Wolfe’s life was short; his virtues were, 
notwithstanding, of such force, that the impres- 





cold, or very great heat, or to sustain long con- 
tinued and extraordinary labor. 

3. Asa general rule, the habitual moderate 
use of aleoholic stimulants tends to impair the 
powers of life, and to render men more obnox- 
ious to the influence of malaria. 

4. The use of spirituous drink is directly or in- 
directly the cause of about one half the punish- 
ments necessarily inflicted heretofore-in the naval 
service. 

5. All kinds of alcoholic drinks should be con- 
sidered rather as medicines than as articles of diet. 

6. As the spirit ration affords no nourishment, 


sion remained long with the 20th regiment which | is not essential in cases of extraordinary expo- 
he formed, and at one time commanded. The sure to cold, heat or fatigue; as it leads to con- 
example of a frugal mess-table is not, the writer | duct requiring penal correction, and as the ex- 
is aware, adapted to our present habits; but man | periment has been extensively made in the mer- 
is the child of imitation; and, if frugal regimen ‘chant service, in workshops and manufactories 





were the regimen of high authority aud ackuow- | 


ledged military talent, simplicity of living might | 


again become a fashion in the army. The young 


soldier, instead of exerting his genius in the im- | 


provement of a ragout, or the dressing and carv- | 
ing of a duck, might be formed to eat bis ration | 
of beef and bread in silence; and, instead of 
thinking it necessary to be intoxicated with | 
wine, might be led to imbibe the spirit of Wolfe | 
and Cleomenes, and thus become a soldier.” 
(p. 337-8.) 

The prevalence of drunkenness among pri- 
vates in the navy may be estimated very accu- 
rately from the “report of punishments in the 
naval service for the years 1846, 1847” and part 
of 1848.* 

During those three years the average mean 
strength of the navy may be estimated not tu have 
exceeded 8000. Within that time those 8000 pri- 
vates suflered 5761 individual floggings; of this 
number, 1882, or 30.93 per cent were inflicted 
for “ drunkenness,” for ‘smuggling liquor,” for 
“doubling the grog-tub,” and for ‘stealing liquor,” 
or, in a word, for offences directly arising from 
grog. If to these be added the punishments in- 
directly connected with spirit drinking ; those for 
insolence, turbulence, quarreling, fighting and 
riotous conduct, it will probably increase the 
number of floggings on account of the spirit ra- 
tion to one half. 

Careful examination of the question, in its sev- 
eral relations, will lead to the following conclu- 
sions. 

1. A ration of spirit is not an essential item in 
the food of a healthy man: therefore it may be 
dispensed with. 

2 Spirit is not essential, nor in any manner 
indispensable, to enable men to endure very great 





*Punishments in the Navy. Ex Doc., No.51. House of 
Representatives. Thirtieth Congress. Second session. 





of all kinds, among claves on sugar and cotton 
plantations, it may be entirely dispensed with in 
the navy advantageously to the health, discipline 
and efficiency of the service. 

An excellent substitute for the spirit ration 
would be found in a supply of filters for each 
water-tank, and an augmented ration of water 
and of atmospheric air to sleep in. Modern in- 
vention has furnished filters for water well adapt- 
ed to use on ship board, far superior to the old 
fashioned drip-stones or analogous contrivances. 
Indeed there is no common necessity of life afloat 
which can be supplied in better condition or 
longer preserved than sweet palatable water. It 
is probable there is no material in nature less 
liable to spontaneous change; its constitution is 
as constant as the granite of the everlasting hills. 
Even when it contains in mechanical mixture 
mud and vegetable debris, they fall to the bot- 
tom, are precipitated, and the water remains en- 
tirely pure. Vegetable and animal matter in a 
state of putrefactive fermentation would not ren- 
der water in which they were forever unfit to 
drink. I refey to such river waters as, when 
taken on board ship for use, undergo fermenta- 
tion from the vegetable and other matters min- 
gled in them, evolving fetid hydrogen or other 
gaseous compounds. Water, in the offensive 
states alluded, should not be drunk. It is not 
probable that spirit essentially changes the un- 
wholesome properties of such water, although it 
may render it less nauseating or less repugnant 
to the drinker of it. The addition of spirit serves 
to disguise or rather to modify a disgusting dose ; 
but it does not render such a potation less nox- 
ious as nutritious material. It is desirable to 
obtain and preserve for use on board ships whole- 
some and palatable water, because it is one of 
the most essential of the constituents of animal 
bodies. Water which contains putrescent mat- 
ters mingled in it, or saline substances in consid- 
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erable quantities dissolved in it, cannot be made 
wholesome by simply rendering its taste more 
agreeable. Diseased or decomposed flesh can 


not be rendered an eligible article of food by sub- | 


duing its flavor in a coating of aromaties or con- 
diments; nor can we render ropy, wormy, or 
putrid water a proper or wholesome drink by 
adding to it whisky or brandy. 

All substances in a state of minute division 
contained in water can be removed by the 
process of filtering; but that which is dis- 


solved in water cannot be separated from it| 


by a filter. No process of filtering can remove 
the various salts dissolved in the water of the 
ocean, nor can we ever hope to render it a whole- 
some ordinary drink, even if we find a means of 
concealing its taste. Castor oil mingled in the 
foam of ale or porter may be swallowed with- 
out disgusting even a delicate palate; but the in- 
fluence of the oil is in no degree modified by 
such adinixture. 

To retain the spirit ration under the pretext 
that it is necessary to improve the taste of im- 
pure or dirty water, is as absurd as to argue that 
itis also necessary to obviate the evil effects im- 
agined to result from drinking water of the va- 
rious temperatures at which it is found in differ- 
ent latitudes from the equator to the pole. If the 


addition of spirit be necessary to render water 
wholesome in very cold regions, and the same | 


addition be necessary for its salubrity under the 


blaze of a tropic sun, the ration of spirit is too) 


small. Enough should be allowed to add a lit- 
tle to every draught of water a man may re- 
quire. Instead of a gill (the present allowance) 
at least a pint should be furnished for the daily 
cousumption of each man, if we assume that a 
gallon of water is not more than sufficient to 
satisfy a laboring seaman between the tropics. 
It will not be contended that taking a half gill of 
spirits undiluted twice daily, which is the prae- 
tice on some vessels, will enable men to satisfy 
thirst through the ‘entire twenty-four hours on 
dirty or impure water when the temperature of 
the atmosphere is above 85° or 90° F,? 

Where water becomes “as cold and chilling 
as the northers,” less is required to bedrunk. I 
this comparatively small quantity be objectiona- 
ble on account of its low temperature, possibly 
there may be some who would recommend, on 
aboriginal notious, raw spirits instead of water. 
as being less dangerous. It has been stated, 
upon what authority, however, | am ignorant. 
that the body of an Indian was found frozen upon 
a high way. A council of his tribe was assem 
bled to ascertain the cause of his death. After long 
and serious consideration of all the cireumstan 
ces, it was the unanimous opinion of the inquest 
that the Indian had lost his life by imprudeutly 
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‘diluting his whisky with water which had been 
congealed within him by the cold of the preceed- 
ing night, and thus extinguished the fires of life. 
| There are men of exalted station who enter- 
tain opinions on this subject wholly at variance 
| with those above set forth. Among them is the 
\senior captain in the navy, the distinguished 
Commodore Charles Stewart. In an official 
letter addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, 
dated ** Bordentown, N. J., March 11, 1850,” he 
thus expresses himself on this point: 
| “At this late period of naval history it would 
be difficult to discover the origin of the introduc- 
tion of spirits as a component part of the ration 
into the navies of Europe; it seems they always 
‘had and still have such an allowance. It is, 
however, varied in kind, so as to suit the habits 
of their own seamen, and the policy of their res- 
_pective governments who allow its use, in reu- 
dering it subservient to the various products of 
their own country or colonies. England fur- 
‘nished rum from its West India colonies, Hol- 
land furnished gin, France issues one day wine 
and the next brandy alternately, Sweden and 
Denmark rum from their colonies,” &e. 

On similar grounds the English made war 
| upon China to enforce the consumption of opium; 
jand now His Holiness, the Pope, under stringent 
regulations, encourages the consumption of to- 
baeco by all the subjects of the Holy See. It 
will not be disputed that an extensive popular use 
of rum, brandy, gin, wine, opium, tobacco, &c., 
is of a pecuniary advantage to the manufactu- 
rers and ‘producers of these articles, and of a 
corresponding advantage to the governments 
which derive revenue by taxes upon them. But 
this fact has no influence in deciding whether 
any one or all of these articles are necessary 
either to health or comfort. Commodore Stew- 
art continues :— 

‘** All persons who have been much at sea are 
aware of the impossibility of keeping up a sup- 
ply of good or pure water. Sometimes it is 
brackish, at others ropy or putrid, and oftentimes 
from long confinement in close vessels, it is found 
in a state of decomposition, and any fixed air it 
originally contained wholly separated and ex- 
pelled. In the hot latitudes, it becomes in the 
heated holds of vessels so warm that the stomach 
will almost reject it; and in the higher latitudes, 
as cold and chilling as the northers; thus the 
almost daily varying of cruising ships’ positions 
brings with it a like variance in the water, and 
from these circumstances oftentimes deprives the 
water of its refreshing qualities. This may have 
originated the issue of the spirit ration in vessels 
of war, as a means of ameliorating this essen- 
tial article of life amongst those who go down 
to the seas in great ships. I know that, in addi- 
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tion, (from experience) to be sometimes abso-|the intense thirst thus excited, and the say 
lutely essential to the sustaining the energies of; means available for quenching it—water so 
the men, when great efforts are to be made under | putrid, and offensive, often so thick, and green 
emergencies, or to sustain them from sinking en-| from vegetable admixture, and decomposition, 
tirely after great physical exertion, influenced by | and emitting sv strongly the fetor of rotten eggs, 
excessive excitement. as to disgust at once the sense of smell, and of 
“If, therefore, it in any measure form an es-| taste. 
sential to a sailor’s comforts, (of which he has| ‘Happily all these evils and inconveniences 
so few at sea,) why should the very many be de-| are banished from the navy, by the substitution 
prived of it, because two or three per cent. of of iron tanks for water-casks. Water suffers 
the whole number will, when an eppertasity | me change in these iron vessels, however long 
offers, abuse themselves and their service through , kept, at least no change in itself, from decompo- 
an inordinate use of it? This would seem like|sition. The metal becomes oxydised to a cer- 
punishing the many good men for the faults of| tain extent, and the oxyde in the interior of the 
the few.” tank mixes with the water, but, from its weight 
Although my acquaintance with the naval and insolubility, falls to the bottom, and does 
service commenced little more than a quarter of | not, except in stormy weather, disecolour the 
a century since, and therefore is less than half} water, till the tank is nearly empty. When the 
as ancient as that of the veteran intninddiie| water is taken from the tank in stormy weather, 
who claims “an experience of nearly sixty| or from the bottom, it has a brownish color, on 
years’ sea-service,” I believe that water which is| account of a portion of oxyde of iron being sus- 
pure when obtained, may be perfectly preserved pended in it, the greater part of which soon 
for an indefinite period. I have drunk water) falls to the bottom of the vessel into which it 
which has been kept on board ship more than| has been drawn. Itis not tainted with any thing 
three years; it was as limpid and sweet as that) offensive either to the palate, or the nose. There 
from the Schuylkill or Croton after passing | is no reason to suppose that the slight chalybeate 
through the best modern filter. admixture is injurious to health; it may be in 
The general employment of iron tanks for| such minute portions beneficial. 
water in the British navy dates from 1815, and| ‘It is of importance, not only that water 
in our own service from about 1825. Upon the|should be kept without deterioration in ships, 
subject of supply of water for ships’ companies, | but also that it should be wholesome when sent 
I subjoin an extract from the “Statistical re-|on board. The first object is fully obtained by 
ports ou the health of the Navy” of England,| iron tanks; the last must depend on the means 
collated by John Wilson, M. D. R. N., and pub-| of supply, aud care, and judgment in selection. 
lished by the House of Commons in 1840 and| At home, and generally in British Colonies, 
1841. Dr Wilson says :— there is little difficulty in procuring good water, 
“Palatable water in sufficient quantity, is| but in some of the many places visited by ships 
essential to comfort, and influential on health ;| of war, it is not always easy to procure it free 
and in no article, at least in the manner of keep-| from mineral solutions, deleterious in quality, or 
ing and preserving it, has there been greater im-| quantity, or from various vegetable additions. 
provement than in this indispensable one, in| In such cases, care and labour should not be 
recent times, in ships of war. When water was/ spared in choosing and procuring the best. In 
kept in casks, it became slightly fetid, from the| some foreign portsa small charge is made for 
disengagement of hydrogen, in a few days, and,| supplies of good water, to save which, bad 
in a fortnight or three weeks, so loathsome, as| water has been taken on board, at the expense 
to be swallowed with repugnance, even when|of considerable labour to ships’ companies ; this 
called for by urgent thirst. The progress of de-|is poor and injurious parsimony, which should 
composition, and its nauseating results, were| never be practised. The acuteness and philan- 
especially rapid and offensive, when the water|thropy of Captain Cook led him to lay much 
was most pure at least, when it contained the| stress on abundance of wholesome water for the 
smallest portion of mineral admixture, and the| preservation of health, and to use every means 
temperature was high. When the solid food at| for obtaining it. It may be thought that it did 
sea consisted almost exclusively of very salt! not require much of either quality to arrive at 
beef and pork, biscuits long baked, and pud-|that conclusion ; but, looking at the general prac- 
dings made of salt suet and flour, the desire for,| tice then, and long after, it was not so self-evi- 
even the necessity of abundance of water, was| dent as it now appears to be.’ 
great. No one who has not felt it can imagine| Commodore Stewart is in error to say that it 
the distress that was often endured, within the|is impossible to keep up a supply of good or 
tropics, setting aside the effects on health, from! pure water at sea; heis also wrong in attributing 
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the disagreeable odor and taste of water to 


‘**long confinement in close vessels,” also in say- 


ing that water is “found in a state of decompo-| 


sition” from such cause, and also in the notion 
that water contains “ fixed air’’ (the vulgar name 
of carbonic acid gas.) the loss of which renders 
it unpalatable or unwholesome. Water contains 
a small quantity of atmospheric air mingled with 
it uvder ordinary circumstances, but no * fixed 
air” or other gas. Palatable water becomes va- 
pid, insipid by boiling, but its flavor may be 
speedily recovered by agitating it in contact with 
atmospheric air, which becomes enveloped or 
mingled in the liquid. 

It is notorious that the inhabitants of many 
towns are supplied with drinking water from 
tanks exclusively, and that rain water is pre- 
served in them for years in a perfectly whole- 
some state. ‘I'his fact alone should be sufficient 
to show the error of Commodore Stewart's state- 
ment and the fallacy of his whole argument. 
But the influence of opinion entertained and ex- 
pressed by men holding distinguished positions, 
caunot be efficiently met by the simple contra- 
diction of obscure individuals, and for this rea- 
son I have ventured to state why Commodore 
Stewart’s opinion, on this point, is not entitled 
to the confidence of the public or of legislators. 


His first argumentis simply this: Anallowance. 


of spirit has been given to the privates of all 
christian navies: the antiquity of this allowance 
is a guarantee of its propriety; hence it is clear 
that the spirit-ration should be continued in the 
navy of the United States. A parallel form of 
this reasoning will show its force. Drunkenness 
has been permitted in all christian navies; drunk- 
enness is sanctioned by long custom, and hence 
it should be continued in the navy of the United 
States. 

His second argument is simply this :—Impure 
or unwholesome water only can be obtained on 
board ship at sea; the mixture of spirit with im- 
pure water renders it palatable and consequently 
wholesome ; therefore, a gill of spirit taken raw 
in two doses daily will correct the disagreeable 
taste and odour of a gallon of impure water 
drunk from the scuttle butt, and at the same time 


bring said water to a standard temperature | 


whether the ship be at the equator or the poles. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Penalty of going aloft the first time; Bat on 
board 800 miles from land; Flying-fish ; Dol- 
phin; Cetaceans; Dolphins not fishes; Chan- 
ging colors of the dying dolphin explained. 


March 18th. Lat. 59° 22’ North, Long. 54° 
56’ West. Fresh breeze; ten knots an hour. 
Gulf weed floating past. It was generally be- 





lieved we were in the N. E. Trade winds, but at 
night it rained and the wind changed. 

| 20th. The carpenters are at work; they are 
altering the arrangements of the berth-deck, 
which will improve the ventilation and contrib- 
ute to the comfort and healthof all. This even- 
ing a gentleman who has never been afloat be- 
fore, ascended to the mizzen-top to enjoy a moon- 
light reverie, where the captain of the top de- 
‘manded “ footing” in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the sea. The rule is that the new comer 
(Shall pay an initiation fee, in the shape of a glass 
of grog. to the top-men, or its equivalent, or sub- 
| mit to be tied fast in the rigging for the sport and 
“amusement of all beholders. It is cheaper to 


Pay the grog than risk the alternative. 


March 3\st. Last night a leather-winged bat 
was flitting about the gun-deck to the amaze- 
/ment of many who surmised the animal must be 
excessively weary after its long flight from land, 
the nearest point of which being at least eight 
hundred miles distant. But the animal probably 
‘came on board at New York during the autumn, 
became torpid in the winter cold, and roused into 
‘life by elevation of temperature, had emerged 
‘from its hiding-place. 


| March 23d. Latitude 24°41’ north, longitude 
52°33’ west. Temperature of the air 78° F., 
and of the sea 75° F. To day the first flying 
fish was seen, and a dolphin was caught under 
the bow with a harpoon. The animal was spee- 
dily butchered and distributed to the cooks: the 
flesh is white, dry, and not very savory, but may 
be satisfactorily eaten at sea. 

| F lying-fishes, called erocetus,—(one who sleeps 
out, or as it might be rendered by the policemen 
of large cities, ** a night lark”)—which means a 
fish which sleeps on shore, not that the name de- 
scribes the habit of the animal, but the ancients 
are supposed to have believed that flying-fishes 
‘slept out of the water :—F lying-fishes are found 
‘in various parts of the world, but abound most 
‘in warm regions. There are several species; 
that most frequently met is the Exrocetus volitans. 
| These fishes are from six to twelve inches long, 
with a bluish back and silvery white belly. Their 
pectoral fins are very large and expanded, so as 
to serve the purpose of wings to a limited extent. 
They bound out of the water and skim along 
three or four feet above the surface of the sea, a 
distance of three or four hundred feet, occasion- 
ally rising aud falling in the course of their flight. 
Sometimes hundreds together are seen upon the 
wing, presenting a beautiful spectacle, their azure 
and silver sides glittering inthesun. They rarely 
remain out of water longer than a half minute. 
At the expiration of this time, it is probable their 
gills become dry, and they drop again into the 
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sea to take breath. The common notion is that! infants, that they have seen acres of ocean whi- 
they cannot fly when their fins become dry. [tened by their milk, effused while in conflict with 
This feeble, brilliant, graceful little fish enjoys their pursuers. 
no little sympathy, because it is a victim of s0| Generally considered, cetaceans constitute a 
many pursuers. It springs from the sea to es-| distinct, well-marked order in the animal king- 
cape from voracious fishes, only to fall a victim,|dom. They all inhabit the water, and their struc- 
very often, to rapacious birds. But it is wrong|ture is such that they cannot leave it; for this 
to suppose that it is never seen in the air except | reason the ancients mistook them for fishes. The 
when pursued in the water: it is probable the | enormous size of their bodies would prevent pro- 
animal flies for its own pleasure as well as safety. | gression on land; besides the weight of the superi- 
It feeds upon animal and vegetable substances. jor parts would crush those which happened to be 


W ant of s strength alone prevents it from being | next to the earth. T his i is seen W hen these mon- 


as great a depredator as any inhabitant of the | strous animals are stranded ; they are flattened, 
ocean. 


and their internal organs are so far effaced by 

The dolphin, be it remembered, is not a fish, | the great weight, that they can no longer perform 
although it dwells in water: itis an aquatic nam- their funetions. Respiration becomes at first la- 
mal, being included by naturalists in the order of borious, then interrupted, and the animal dies 
Cetaee, which embraces dolphins, narwhals, por- | from asphyxia or suffocation in the only element 
poises, grampuses, whales and rorquals. The | respirable by his organs. His muscular power 
cetaceans are formed for living exclusively in is not in proportion to his enormous size; and 
water; but they resemble fishes in nothing else. | this is in accordance with a general law of na- 
Like other mammals, cetaceans respire air by | ‘ture, which provides a diminution of this force 
means of lungs, and cannot remain under w ater | inv ersely and proportionately to the development 
more than twenty-five or thirty minutes: they of stature in all animals. 


are therefore obliged to come to the surface to| In order that cetaceans may move and change 


breathe; fishes on the contrary respire, by means | place, they require an element which sustains 
of gills, the air which is mingled in sea and river | their mass without too much compres singit, and 
waters, and are not under the necessity of com- | while affording the necessary support, does not 
ing into our atmosphere to preserve life.* The) offer too much resistance to its motions. This 
blood of fishes is cold, and is circulated by a element is water. None of them have inferior 
heart having two cavities; but that of aquatic extremities, (hind legs,) but the body, which is 
mammals is warm, and is moved by a heart w hich | more or less cylindrical, always elongated, ter- 
has four cavities. The blood corpuscules of | minates posteriorly by a thick tail and cartilagi- 
fishes are elliptical; but in mammals they are| nous fin, placed horizontally, which admirably 
circular. Fishes propagate their species by means | perform the duty required of them. They swim 
of eggs, but cetaceans, like all mammals, bring | by means of this tail, which pushes them forward ; 
forth their young ones alive and suckle them du- | and the fore-fins serve to preserve them in a nat- 
ring infancy. I am assured by whalers, who ural attitude, or to direct their motion to the right 
have killed mother whales when nursing their | or to the left. The horizontal position of the 
tail-fins makes their manner of swimming alto- 

* M. Leroy states that whilst the water of rivers con-| gether different from that of fishes; the latter, 
tains per litre, (about a quart, or 61 cubic inches,) 40. having the tail-fins vertical, push the water from 


cubic centimetres, (about 15 3-4 cubic inches,) of gas, | | side to side, while cetaceans push it from above 
that of the ocean contains only 20 centimetres 


and that) rm: 
this quantity varies according to the hour of the day a M netiges ards and from below upwards. This 
which the experiment is made, as he shows by the follow- | St’ucture gives them great facility in diving, but 


ing table : at the same time renders their motion on the sur- 

Morning. Evening, (\face undulatory, which is so strong in porpoises 

Carbonic acid, 3.4 2.9 that they seem to be always turning somer-sauts. 

Oxygen, 5.4 6.0 The head, generally very large, is attached to 
Azote or nitrogen, 11.0 11.6 . 


the body by a neck, which is so thick and mas- 
19.8 20.5 sive, that they appear not to have any. The 

The Statement of M. Leroy has been verified by a com- eorsitnscs apnea bonnie composed of short, flat- 
mittee of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. The por-| tened bones, covered by a tendinous membrane ; 


tion of oxygen varied from 32.5 to 34.4 per cent; that of they have the form of true fins, the functions of 


the carbonic acid from 12.0 to 19.4 per cent; that of azote | which they in fact perform. 
from 48.1 to 53-7 per cent. 


This gaseous compound, mingled in rivers and seas, is | ; mat Wer intelligent. Dif 
doubtlessly adapted to the physiological wants of the ani- | apenas y werent genera 


mals which inhabit the waters, and furnishes them the ex- } and spe cies confine themselves within certain ge- 
act quantity of vital air required for their respiration. ographical limits respectively ; and it is said, that 











Compared with terrestrial mammals, cetdce- 
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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to China. 








| Marca, 





like other animals, when driven away by their} proper; 3, Inias; 4, Porpoises; 5, Hypérodons; 
pursuers, they return again to the region of their|6, Narwhals; 7, Globicephales. ‘ 
The following list will show how numerous 4 


birth. Some live in rivers exclusively, some in| 








bays and gulfs, and others are only encountered | the dolphin tribes are. E 


in the opensea. There is adolphiu which never 
leaves the waters of the Ganges, and another 
which never passes the limits of the Orinoco. 
There are several genera which inhabit the north- | 
ern parts of the Atlantic, and never go south of | 
the 40th parallel of north latitude. White dol- | 
phins are seen in the China sea, and black dol-| 
phios in the seas of Japan. There are whales 
of the Cape of Good Hope, of Brazil, of Japan, 
of the North and of the South Pacific oceans. 

The order of cetaceans is divided into three 
families: Ist, the Dolphinians, which includes 
porpoises, several varieties of dolphins and nar- 
whals; 2nd, the Physeters, and 3rd, the Balanians. 
The last two families include all the various kinds 
of whales as they are generally called—sperma- 
ceti, black-fish, right-whale, blowers, &c., &c. 

Cetaceans are very useful to human society. 
They furnish oil for lamps and machinery; adi- 
pocere or spermaceti for the chandler and drug- 
gist; whalebone for milliners, mantua-makers 
and. umbrella manufacturers, and their teeth sup- 
ply an ivory used in many branches of the arts. 
And lastly, statesmen and politicians perceive 
that the pursuit of animals of this order consti- 
tutes an excellent school for the education of sea- 
men, essential to the navy in time of war. 

In the opinion of the ancients the dolphin was 
an amiable, good, grateful animal, which was so- 
ciable with those who treated him kindly; he 
obeyed them and became so fondly attached as 
to die of grief, when, from any cause, he was 
abandoned by the object of his affections. Pau- 
sanias relates that he himself saw a dolphin 
which, having been wounded by fishermen and 
cured by a child, manifested gratitude. He 
would come at the sound of the child’s voice, 
and would carry him on his back wherever di- 
rected. The melodious notes of Arion subjected 
dolphins to his purposes ; and the pastoral tastes 
of Oppian’s dolphin was so decided, that at the 
sound of the shepherd’s flutes he left the sea to 
join the flocks in enjoying the quiet and shade of 
the woods. 

But the dolphins of the present day are stupid, 
brutal, voracious beasts, with only intelligence 
enough to devour their prey and propagate their 
species. It is suggested that the histories of the 
dolphin given to us by the ancients belong more 
properly to the shark. Be this as it may. the 
dolphins formed a very ancient race; their fos- 
sil remains are found in the marine tertiary 
strata of the earth. 

Naturalists divide the family of dolphins into 
seven groups: 1, Delphinorhynchus; 2, Dolphins 





are not fishes. 


Delphinorhynchus coronatus, 


frontatus, 
rostratus, 
macutatus, 
malayanus, 
micropterus. 


Dolphins Proper. 


Delphinus delphis, 


4“ 


sé 


+e 


“ee 


tursio, 
capensis, 
superciliosus, 
Nove-Zelandia, 
plumbeus, 
longirostris, 
Kingii, 
leucopleurus, 
truncatus, 
cruciger, 
dubius, 
velox, 
freenatus, 
cephalorhynchus, 
Pernettyi, 
Boryi, 
albigenus, 
lunatus, 
minimus, 
santonicus, 
abusalam. 


Planista gangetica, or Delphinus gangeticus. 


Delphinus Peronii, 


sé 


sé 


Rhinoceros, 
Mongitori. 


Porpoises. 


Delphinus communis, 


“se 


sé 


grampus, 
compressicauda, 
hastatus, 
Homei, 
obscurus, 
ceruleo-albus, 
deductor, vel, globiceps, 
globiceps, 
intermedius, 
leucas, 
Desmarestii, 
spurius, 

niger.* 


It is hoped the reader is satisfied that dolphins 
The broad and marked differen- 
ces in organization between the class of fishes 


* See Dictionnaire Universel d’Histoire Naturelle. 
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and the class of mammals are recognized by|mal in the agonies of death of course continu- 
slight observation; but it may not be easy at ously change the angle at which they are seen 
first sight to regard cetaceans which belong to | by the beholder, a different hue is perceived by 


the latter as any thing but fishes, for a simple 
reason. The fact that fishes are peculiar to the 


every alteration of position of the scales. How 
perfectly simple is the cause of this phenome- 


waters is so familiar, that it is perhaps difficult | non, which excites almost universal admiration 
to believe any animal which lives only in the|and wonder, to say nothing of superstition in 


ocean is nota fish. The medium in which ani- 
mals dwell does not indicate their structures, or- 
ganization or habits, nor, as a consequence, to 
what rank in the classification of animal exist- 
ence they belong. All animals found in the wa- 
ters are no more fishes, than are all animals 
which live in our atmosphere birds or insects; a 
quadruped is not more distinct from a toad, both 
inhabitants of land, than is a whale or dolphin 
from a shad, all inhabitants of water. 

The iridescence, the changing colors of the 
dying dolphin, is a theme of poets, and is a spec- 
tacle very generally admired. In the minds of 
wonder-loving people, these changes of color 
shadow forth in some manner the intense agony 
of the animal in its death struggle. It seems to 
them a mystery that it should have this power ; 
but the fact is susceptible of easy explanation. 

The animal has very minute seales, which are 
marked by very diminutive lines. This struc- 
ture, or mechanical arrangement of the scales, 
is the cause of the phenomenon under conside- 
ration. 

The scales of the dolphin are about three 
tenths of an inch long and one tenth broad; 
they are paraboloid in shape, and marked by 
lines about one thousandth of an inch apart, form- 
ing numerous parabola, which seem to havea 
common centre. This structure is revealed by 
the microscope. 
rangement explains the phenomenon, it is né- 
cessary to know that if a ray of light fall upon 
a plate of glass which has been ruled so as to 
have lines upon its surface very close together, 
a thousand or fifteen hundred to an inch, the ray 
of light will be refracted aud the surface of the 
glass become iridescent, showing all the colors 
of the rainbow. The beautiful play of colors 
seen on the surface of the haliotis shell after the 
outer covering or epidemis has been ground off, 
is owing to a similar cause. The shell-matter 
is deposited by the shell-membrane of the ani- 


mal in extremely thin lamina, not more than) 


When the! 


one thousandth of an inch thick, 
epidermis is ground off, the edges of these lam- 
ina ‘crop out,” as geologists say, and form nu- 
merous, extremely minute parallel lines, which, 
refracting and decomposing white light into its 
primitive colors, as may be seen on ruled glass, 
produce the iridescence so much admired. The 
lines on the little scales of the dolphin have the 


To understand how this ar- | 





| 
j 


same effect: and as the coutorfions of the ani-| 


Vou. XVIII—19 


the minds of the ignorant and vulgar ! 





MICHAEL BONHAM: 
OR, THE FALL OF BEXAR. 


A TALE OF TEXAS. IN FIVE PARTS: 


BY A SOUTHRON,. 


PART II.—SCENE I. 


Interior of Chamber in the palace of Don Esteban de 
Monteneros, Governor of San Antonia de Bexar. 
The Governor, solus,in military costume, writing at 
table. His chapeau bras, and sword lie before him 
among papers. He looks up from his reading. 


Don Esteban. There! Madre de Dios! It is done. 
It is well done! It is written! The record is made. 
I may now take my rest. I may sleep. I have 
fought successfully. The battle is over. The field 
is won: , The laurels are gathered. They enwreath my 
brow for ever! I defy, thee, Time! Immortality, thou art 
mine! I clutch thee! Oblivion, I mock thy spiteful arts! 
... Yet, let me see! Let me read once more what I 
have written! Despatches are not like ordinary letters. 
They belong to history. They make history! They an- 
swer all the purposes of fame. They are fame! Through 
such as these she speaks, and confers glory upon great 
heads! Sic itur ad astra! AndI am not alone. Napo- 
leon lives in his bulletins, rather than his battles! Great 
example that! Let me see how I have followed it. 

[Reads aloud. 


“ To his Excellency Don Lopez de Santa Anna, Presi- 
dent, &c. 

“Excellency! I have the honor to inform you of the 
complete defeat,—I may almost say, the total annihilation 
of the Texian invading army, by the small but gallant 
forces under my command. So complete, so sudden was 
the rout, that I may, without exaggeration, appropriate 
as my own, the language of the mighty Roman. We had 
but to come, and to see, to conquer! It did not even need 
that he should see us! The enemy disappeared at our 
approach. He shrunk from every encounter, and is now 
flying, with all speed, to the barbarian homes from which 
he emerged. The hateful Yankeyos are gone forever !— 
Our soil no longer blushes beneath the tread of their in- 
famous and rebellious hordes. This defeat, so utter and 
complete, is due entirely to the terror inspired by our 
arms! So conclusive was this terror, thatI cannot now 
be sure that any of them perished. Their slain ‘and 
wounded have not been reported to me. Their flight was 
quite too rapid for pursuit. Ours was a victory without 
a blow; one of those victories in which the Generalship 
of the leader, sustained by the bearing of his troops, dis- 
courages in the enemy every idea or feeling of resistance. 
Your Excellency will rejoice with me, that the war is so 
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happily ended. San Antonio de Bexar is safe. We 
need no succours. May your Excellency live a thous- 
and years. God andLiberty! Done, at this our Castle 
of Montaneros, this, &c. 


There! [Seals the Letter. 
That I say is well done! Simple and expressive. To 
the point, without childish epithet or womanly circumlo- 
cution. In the very spirit of Napoleon's Dispatches! He 
could scarce have done it better! And, for the facts? Are 
not the Texian Rebels dispersed? Whocan say where 
they are? Who has seen them for a month? Not I? 
Can I answer for what I have not seen? No! If I see 
not the Texians, and hear nothing more of them, am I not 
to suppose that they are dispersed? What more natu- 
ral? And who should disperse them but myself? Tomy 
glory be it written! Cesar was a Captain—Cortez was a 
Captain—Napoleon was a Captain—there was a Captain 
among the States of the North, named Jackson or John- 
son—I’mn not sure which, and rather think that both are 
the same ;—but—What ho! there Luis. 
Enter Luis his Secretary. 


There! for Mexico,—see that the Courier has dispatch. 
Life, nay, more than life depends upon his speed ! 

Luis. Excellency, Seior Don Pedro de Zavalo, has 
just come in from Tuscasito and begs to kiss your hands. 

Don Esteban. What! My son that is to be? I wait 
him here!—Fine fellow, that [Ez. Luis.] Son of 
mine. A little too fiery, perhaps, too warlike, at a sea- 
son when bulletins can be made so expressive. Ah! 
here he is. Don Pedro, welcome. [Enter Don Pedro.] 
I rejoice to see you. My household is at your service. 
All that I have is yours. 

Pedro. Your Excellency is too generous. Do I dis- 
turb you? 

Esteban. Nota whit. I was just closing my despatch 
for the President, announcing the late glorious victory. 

Pedro. Victory! 

Esteban. What! do you ask! Have you not heard? 

Pedro. Of a victory? 

Esteban. Ay, indeed! Can it be that you have heard 
nothing ? 

Pedre. Nota syllable! 

Esteban. What! nothing of our victory over these 
Texian Yankeyos! 

Pedro. Nota word till now! 

Esteban. Oh! Fame! O glory! What is there now 
worth living for! But, really, my dear Don Pedro, have 
you heard nothing of this glorious triumph? 

Pedro. There was some rumor of a small force of 
Texian rebels, but it was said they were dispersed by 
famine. 

Esteban. Famine, indeed! When will the world do 
justice! And our valor and skill, by which they were 
dispersed, must go for nothing. 

Pedro. My dear Governor, suffer my congratulations. 
These are truly pleasant tidings. It was feared that 
these outlawed wretches would give you trouble. For- 
tunately, there were few of them. 

Esteban. Few! Four thousand men at least. 

Pedro. Can it be possible? And your force ? 

Esteban. Buta poor three hundred. But they are 
soldiers as you may suppose. Brave fellows, I admit. 
You will suffer me to add that they were admirably 
managed! War is a science, Don Pedro. 

Pedro. This alone suffices to prove it! But three 
hundred to four thousand! Your success was truly mi- 
raculous. 

Esteban. Miraculous! Is a man, now-a-days, to get 
credit for nothing? Is Fate to be the enemy of Fame? 
1 shall begin to dread lest the honor of this victory will 








be ascribed to Saint Iago, as in the days of Hernan 
Cortez. People will begin to fancy that they saw his 
white horse leading the pursuit of these cursed Pagan 
Yankeyos. But, you are surely too wise for such no- 
tions, Don Pedro. There was, let me assure you, no other 
miracle in the affair than such as belongs to good Gene- 
ralship—such as a true military genius may effect at any 
moment. The miracle lay in my successful strategy; 
and that you may call miracle, if you will. 

Pedro. G)orious strategy indeed! But tell me, my 
dear Don Esteban, where was this battle fought? It is 
so very strange that I should have heard nothing of it 
before. 

Esteban. [ Hesitatingly.] Fought! Where was it fought? 
Why, I may say, everywhere! It was a sort of running 
fight in which, from the panic of the fugitives, the parties 
did not absolutely come to blows. For that matter, the 
rebels are supposed to be running still. They have had 
a prodigious fright, | assure you. It was quite in vain 
that I endeavered to pursue them. I could not hope to 
overtake them. Never did panic stricken scoundrels 
better use their legs. It is through their fears that you 
have the sufficient proof of their danger. 

Pedro. Most conclusive testimony! And now, my 
dear Governor, of other matters. How is our fair 
cousin? 

Esteban, We shall surprise her as I would have sur- 
prised the Texians. With this view, I have said noth- 
ing as yet of our little arrangement. 


Pedro. Indeed! But my dear Don Esteban— 

Esteban. A part of my plan, Don Pedro! I am none 
of your rude, direct, undiverting, matter-of-fact persons, 
to speak out abruptly to the simple point before me. 
This requires no sort of genius. I am for a stratagem 
in most things, as a matter of art and refinement. 

Pedro. But, my dear Don Esteban, where’s the ne- 
cessity of stratagem in a case like this ? 


Esteban. Necessity! Where’s the necessity of my 
daughter marrying at all? Itis matter of taste purely. 
Now, my tastes lie in stratagem. I never broke my egg, 
or ate. my supper, or kissed my wife, or did any other 
natural and necessary thing, without a stratagem. Strat- 
agem is te action what the wine is to the feast,—the oil 
to the dressing; the salt to the salad; the sugar to the 
cake; beauty to the woman; wisdom to the man; glory 
to the saints, and tail, hoof and horns to Don Sathanas! 
If you deny me my strategy, Don Pedro, I deny you my 
daughter,—and there is an end of it! 

Pedro. But, my dear Don Esteban, will you not make 
some allowance for the impatience of a lover? 

Esteban. To be sure! so I do! so I will; but you 
must suffer me to say too, that I require, in turn, some 
allowance to be made for my genius as a strategist. This 
is my life, my passion. You shall have my daughter: 
but only after a process of my own; and I tell you that, 
as yet, she does not know you in the character of a lover. 
I shall surprise her with the fact—an agreeable surprise, 
as I shall design it—though surprises of this sort usually 
operate pleasantly on the fancies of young damsels. 


Pedro. lhope they may in this instance. 


Esteban. Never doubt it, Don Pedro. Only, don’t be 
impatient. Hear my plan! First, for the masked battery. 

Pedro. The masked battery ? 

Esteban. Exactly. I speak in military parlance ;— 
anda masqued bali may fairly be considered a masked 
battery. 

Pedro. 1 begin to see. 


Esteban. Don’t attempt to anticipate. It’s quite im- 
possible that you should divine my expedients. A few 


' explanations shall ‘enlighten you. Now then, and firstly, 
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as she is, by the favor of Holy Mother, a christian dam- | among these beauties. Well! I’m tough and gristly now, : 
sel, you shall assail her as a Turk! but I was tender enough once,and there was a time when ) 
Pedro. Asa Turk! I’ faith, Don Esteban, your strat- | the very sight of a pretty gal used to make my heart t 
agem promises to be somewhat intricate. thump agin my ribs, for all the world like a cracked drum ; 


Esteban. Intricate! To be sure. This is the very | ata Nashville muster. I like to look at the critter still, 
nature of all stratagem, to be intricate. But patiently. |but she don’t make the old drum beat any longer. But, t 
Look you then. I propose a Bal Masque, at the Palace, |mum’s the word; the Major’s looking wolfish! I’m off. iW 
this very night, solely to bring about this stratagem. [Exit Crockett. 

Pedro. But shall I not see Olivia befure to-night ? Bonham, {solus.] She comes not! And f look for her 

Esteban. Oh' ay! See her, to be sure, as often as you in vain. ; 
please ; but not a word of your passion, or of our pur- | Bright eyes, sly glancing through their falling veils, 
pose, till I give the word. I am Governor and Comman- | Like stars through pliant folds of floating cloud, 
der here, in Chief, and we must proceed in all things, in | Shine on me as I pass; and swan-like forms, a 
military fashion. I must give the signal,—my hand must | Swim in spiritual movement ’mongst the trees. ; 
fire the train. But hers—among the thousand still supreme, 

Pedro. Well, Governor, I hope you will not by your | Leaves them to fruitless triumph. Can it be 
stratagems succeed in compelling my cousia to a flight | That she has play’d upon my foolish passion 
as rapid as that to which you forced the Texians. And mocks me with her promise? Idle fear! 

Esteban. Well bit that! Very good! No! no! To|She cannot thus do wrong unto herself, 
prevent that danger, let us go to her atonce. Ho, within | And to that angel purity of glance, 
there! Needing no sweet assurance from her tongue— 

[Enter Luis.] Though that were angel’s too. She must be here! 

Esteban. Say to the Sejiorita, Donna Olivia, that Se-| Why do I seek the crowd? In some lone spot, 
nor Don Pedro de Zavalo of Tuscasito, and myself, pre- | Hallow’d by solitude from the vulgar mood,— 
sent ourselves to kiss her hands. ’Tis there that true maid would receive her lover ;— 

Luis. The Seiiorita has gone to the Plaza, your Ex-| There, by yon silent groves that skirt the river, 
cellency. Methinks she wanders now : and—Ha! she comes, 

Esteban. To the Plaza! Good! The day is a fine one. | Even now, from thence. I will conceal myself. [Goes 
We will follow her, Don Pedro. [Luis assists him with | aside, while Olivia enters, looking anxiously around her. 
hat and sword, Olivia. I see him not! No form in all the Plaza, 

Pedro. With all my heart. Tells me of him. He has forgotten me! 

Esteban, [bowing him toadvance.] Your servant, Seiior. | How should I move so proud a heart as his ? 

Pedro, [bowing and retreating.) Pardon me, your Ex- | What charms are mine that I should make this conquest, 
cellency, but your politeness must not make me forgetful | Oh! wherefore should I hope—yet wherefore wemble 
of your rank. Lest he forget me? Can it be, my heart, 

Esteban, [aside.} Excellent young man! He was |! love this stranger? 
born to be acourtier. [Takes the arm of Don Pedro,| Bonham, [behind her.]} If you do, dear lady, 
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and together they march statelily out. 'It were the blessing, which, bevond all others, H 
His inmost spirit prays for. ; 

-_ Olivia. What have I said! : 

Ah, Seiior, you surprise me. i 


Bonham. Sweet surprise ! r 

SCENE II. At least, to the offender! Ah, forgive me 4 

The Plaza, or Public Walks in Bexar. A gay scene of If, stealing on thy steps, mine ears grew happy 
trees and shrubery. Prolonged vistas filled with groups With what they drank from thy unconscious lips. 
of well and variously dressed people of both sexes. The Oh! let me make complete the dear assurance, 
ladies with parasolettes and head-dresses and veils, but By the frank homage of a heart that brightens 
without bonnets. A frequent sprinkling of the military, In the sweet glimpse vouchsated me of your own. 
and occasionally a peasant. Bonham enters as a gay || love you, lady! 


Mexican cavalier, while Crockett is garbed asanar-| Olivia. Ah! Seior, do you love me? 
riero, or mule driver. Bonham. With all my heart, with all my strength and 
soul, 

Bonham. All goes as we would have it. You appear | My thought, my hope, mine eyes, I love thee, lady. 
The very person that your habit speaks you; Olivia. Ah, Senior! Oh! my foolish heart be still, 
A yeoman of the States, a wagoner, Nor in the sudden trouble of this joy, 
May well beseem the Mexic muleteer, Declare your foolish fondness. [ Aside. 
And play the part with all the natural grace Bonham. Not a word, 
Of our brave western hunters. A good bronze, Nor look of blessing, lady? Did’st thou hear, i 
Is that upon yourcheeks. Renew it often The faith my worshipping heart has offered there ? f 
When the chance favours. We must separate now. Olivia. Did 1 not hear! Can I believe thee, Seiior? | 
You hurry to our lodging. ’Tis not well Bonham. Say, shall I swear it, lady? By what star, ' 
We should be seen together. I will join you Brightest and sacredest in Beauty’s eyes, 3 
Within the hour and bring your last instructions ; Purest in Heaven’s! Prescribe to me the oath, 4 
Meanwhile forget not you were borna Mute! And by the stars—and by those eyes, I swear, ; 

Crockett. Mum is the word!—the uncongressional | And on this hand ;—nay do not keep it from me. 

word :— Olivia. Oh, do not swear! It needs not—will not 

It’s mighty hard not to forget it, Major, prove 
But I am in for it now. What you declare so fondly. Do but speak— 

Bonham. And must go through! Or look—the words once more, and— 
*Tis buta day. Away! We separate. Bonham. Speak, O! speak! 





Creckett. Ah, ha! You're for staying awhile longer Olivia. And—I’ll believe you! 
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Bonham. Will you believe me! 
Ah! sweetest, never did a maiden’s faith 
Less peril on a lover’s! From that hour 
When my most fortunate eyes, by Lova’s rancho 
Beheld your beauty— 

Olivia. Seftor, by that rancho— 
That scene of strife and dread, I still remember, 
Never to lose it—when the wild Camanché, 

Smote me to earth, and ‘neath his savage fury, 
Hopeless, I shriek’d for succor, and—I found it! 
Nor succor only! You came, you conquer’d, Senor, 
More than the desperate savage. 
Bonham. Dear Olivia, 
The same eventful victory made me yours,— 
Captive to those dear eyes, and witching beauties, 
That seem to sadden o’er their own swift triumphs, 
As if the world had nothing left to win. 
Olivia, [softly and in low tones.] To me it hath not, 


now. 

Bonham. My prize, my precious angel ! 
Olivia. And did you love me then? 

Bonham. That very moment! 


Ah! sure you must remember how I held you, 
Close lock’d in my embrace,—the danger over,— 
Feigning belief that, in your feminine terror, 
Your strength had left you. 
Olivia. And it had, believe me, 
Else I had never suffered such embrace, 
Even from the one so— 
Bonham. Wherefore on the word, 
So full of precious promise do you pause? 
Olivia. Oh, no, I should not speak; but you were 
right,— 
The strength of will, at least, if not of person, 
Had left me when I trembled in your arms. 
Nor would I chide you with a show of rigor 
That needed no display. 1 heard your voice; 
Its gentle accents soothed me ;—saw your form— 
And in your loving tenderness of look, 
Felt any thing but weakness. I was strong, 
And—but ’twere most unmaidenly to show, 
How great my weakness now. 
Bonham. Speak on! Speak on! 
Give to each dear emotion fitting speech, 
That I may feel, how bless’d o’er other men, 
This fortunate moment makes me. 
Olivia. 
Here comes my father. 
Bonham, [aside.] Then my trial comes! 


Enter Don Esteban and Don Pedro. 


Olivia. My dear father! 

Esteban. How now, Sefiorita! It’s as hard to find 
you as the gold mines of Gallipango. We have met with 
every body in all Bexar, but yourself—among others, 
with your good aunt, the ever-to-be-loved-and-honored- 
at-a-distance, Donna Elvira Teresa de los Flores y Ba- 


Oh! no more! 


namos, who would have held on to an antediluvian himself 


had he only come in the guise of a bachelor. These old 
maids keep their hold upon a single man, as if every nerve 
had a tooth of its own. It’s only when I meet with her 
that I am painfully reminded that I am a widower. But 
I shook her off finally, by a stratagem, calling to her side 
Don Vincente Trueba, who is more certainly a marrying 
man than lam. She took to him as a hungry serpent 


to a drowsy frog. A most happy stratagem, that of mine, 
eh! Don Pedro. 


Pedro. Truly, a most happy stratagem! 
Esteban, Who have you here, Seiiorita? Seiior, your 


health. 


[Bonham bows in silence 


Olivia. This, my dear father, is the brave gentleman 
who saved my cousin Donna Maria and myself from the 
Camanches, at the fountains of Loro. 

Esteban. 








Indeed, Seftor, I rejoice to see you. My 
daughter has already made me acquainted with your valor, 
and the great service you rendered herself and consin. I 
love men of valor. I am one myself: I hate ingratitude, 
and will show that I am grateful. Sefor, I kiss your 
hands, and beg to assure you that all that I am, and have, 
is at yourcommand. 

Bonham. You do me too much honor, your Excellen- 
cy; the small service 

Esteban. Small service, do you call it? What! to save 
my daughter, Senorita Olivia de Monteneros, from a horde 
of rascally Camanches, a small service! By the wisdom 
tooth of my great grandmother, I would not suffer your 
enemy to speak of it so lightly. It was a great service, 
Sejior, and you managed the rascals famously. It wasa 
nice stratagem! You took them bf surprise—I can see 
that. Pray tell me how you planned it: a very nice 
stratagem, no doubt—worthy to be studied. 

Bonham. Nay, your Excellency, but there was no 
stratagem atall. I simply heard the screams of women, 
hurried to the spot, and had the good fortune to extricate 
your daughter and her cousin from the savages. 

Esteban. Bravely done, and told with rare modesty ! 
Still, | should have preferred that you had operated a 
little more by the rules of art—a little more strategetically. 
At all events, the affair tells for your valor. No small 
odds, Don Pedro, one man to some fifteen or twenty Ca- 
manches. 

Bonham. But two, your Excellency. 

Pedro. The Camanchesare very cowardly scoundrels. 
One good man, with half a heart, is equal to a score. 

Bonham, {to Pedro.] Did you ever manage a score of 
them, Seiior? 

Pedro, [fiercely.] Hey! Seiior. 

Esteban. Indeed, Don Pedro, but we differ very much 
in that opinion. But the subject of Camanche valor will 
serve for future discussion. Meanwhile, this noble gen- 
tleman—Sefior—[to Bonham]—I would bring you to the 
knowledge of my excellent kinsman, here, Don Pedro de 
Zavalo, but that I have not the honor of your name. 


Bonham. 1 am known, sir, in Mexico,as Don Armador 
de Aguilar. 
Esteban. Don Armador de Aguilar! A good name— 


an historical name, asI may say. Your family came in 
with the conquest. 

Bonham. They did, your Excellency. 
Esteban. You will inherit their fortunes. 
conqueror also. 

to conquest. 
Pedro, (half aside, at Bonham.] 
dust he lies, 
He meets a greater, and he dies!” 
Bonham, [{aside.] ‘Truly I think, this gallant jeers at 
me: 
We'll fathom him anon. 


You are a 
You look like a man who has been used 


** Great as he is in 


Esteban. What is’t you said, Don Pedro? 
Pedro. Truth, Seftor, nothing of much. A poor jest, 


On a much poorer subject. 

Esteban. A wise business that. But let me bring you 
to know this gentleman, Senor Don Amador de Aguilar. 
You should be friends. Both young, and brave, and of 
ancient family. Ah, if it had not been for the success of 
my stratagem—if we had not utterly annihilated these 
Texian rebels, scattered them to the four winds of heaven, 
how I should have rejoiced to see you two, rivals for fame 
and smiting hip and thigh among the runagates. 

Pedro. These Texians are no Camanches—not easily 





driven by fine caparison and the mere show of weapons 
‘ 
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It will require blows, absolute blows, with strong arm 
and good metal, I can tell Don Amador, whenever he shall 
meet with them! [ T’ouches his sword. 


Estaban. Pshaw, gentlemen, your better friends are 


here ; 


Would you seek truer? Come with me; I'll find 


Bonham. Don Pedro thinks as I do, your Excellency. | Friendships enough, and, may be, warmer feelings 
He has probably met these Texians in battle. They have | For any dozen cavaliers. Lead, Seiiorita, 


felt his sword. 
them to know him by the strength of his arm. Ha! Se- 
or, is’t not so? 
Pedro, [{haughtily.] No, Seiior. 
Bonham. ‘Texians are not Camanches. 





He knows them, or rather he has made | The day is leaving us. 
Olivia. 

Must be complete. The woman’s stratagem 

Must make me without rival on the Plaza, 

They will| Though the day leaves us. See, they puss us by, 


My triumph, Sefor, 


require good weapons, and it is part of my business here | Nor spare the show of inward grief they feel, 
to seek them with mine. I am indifferently ready for any | At such unwonted conquest. Oh! gentlemen, 
enemy, and keep up the practice sometimes with a friend | You make me proud to-day. 


behind the walls of La Guayra. It is my favorite place 
of practice, when in Bexar, at sunrise every morning. 
[ Touches his sword and looks significantly to Pedro. 
Olivia, [aside.] These men mean mischief. 








I feel sure of both of you. My strategies, and yourvalor 
and vigor, would soon bury the whole banditti of Texas 
in the Gulf. You must go with me, Sefiors. My home 


shall be your home. Don Pedro, it has long been yours. | Leaves me still happier, lady. 





Bouham. 
That Beauty should be proud. 

Olivia, [bowing first to Pedro, then to Bonham, while 
they are respectively menacing each other, and thus they 
Esteban. Well! well! whether Camanche or Texian, | go forward.] 
Pedro, 


It is man’s pleasure 


Don Pedro! 
Senorita! 
Olivia. I am too happy, Sefiors. 
Bonham. That you should be so, with my ministry, 
At your will 


Don Amador, it must be yours from this moment. Come! | Let friend and enemy wait. As I am true 
Pedro. You must pardon me, your Excellency; but| To Beauty, I will be as true to friendship, 


an engagement—an engagement of honor. 


Bonham. 


[Looking to 


And not less true to hate. Let them both know 
That truth and valor need no better plea 


Esteban. Indeed! but this will never do. We must find | Than beauty’s laws prescribe. Then take me, lady, 
another engagement for you. You must home with me. | And still the time that keeps me in your service, 
I must know Don Amador better: and you, Don Pedro, | My heart shall hold too short. 


must unite with me in securing his friendship. Two such | 
gallants are not met with every day in Bexar. 
jlors, we are quite too far from the great centre. ‘The rays | 
of Mexico seldom reach, and never warm us; and when | 


we can lay hands, as now, upon one of its choice spirits, 


Esteban. Well said! Well said! 


Ah, Se- | How dextrous are these Mexican gallants. 
| What says’t Don Pedro? 


Pedro. Why, that I am no Mexican gallant. Fine 


speeches are not my vocation ; but I can strike hard blows 


we must not suffer him to escape. Hear you, Don Ama- When the time comes for it. 


dor. Come along! Come with me—I have a most de-| 
lightful stratagem in progress. 

Pedro. 1 too have a stratagem, your Excellency. It 
is very like, your friend, Don Amador, has his also. If 
he be the gallant that you speak him, as I do not ques- 
tion, he can scarcely well be without one. 

Bonham, True, I have my stratagem, Seiior, and am 
always ready fora good one, such as your Excellency and 
Don Pedro may propose. Itis possible that I may match 
you both with somethingin return. At present, however, 
I have an engagement, your Excellency, and must beg 
you to excuse me. 

Esteban. By’r Lady! but I take this ill, Seiiors. 

Olivia. I see that [ must interpose, at last, 
To end this struggle. Seftor Don Amador, 
Give me an arm, I pray you: nay the other— 
Don Pedro will support me on the right— 
You must attend me Senors; I too have 


[Exeunt omnes. 





My little stratagein,—to wake the envy 
Of all the Plaza. Nota maid that passes, 
And sees me thus so gallantly attended, 
But sickens with vexation. "Tis so seldom 
That I have chance to move them to this measure, 
I must not lose itnow. You are kind, Senor 
Don Amador. [ T'akes the reluctant arm of Pedro. 
Bonham, [offering.] Cheerfully, I yield me, 
Dear lady, to the sweetest despotism, 
And know not how to murmur. 
Esteban. Weil managed, Olivia. Ha! ha! You have 
your stratagems also. It is a gift in the family. 
Pedro, (to Bonham, looking behind Olivia.] 1 trust, 
Senor, that you will not forget the claims of your friend. 
If my engagements are thus interrupted, [can assure you 
they are by no means forgotten. 





Bonham. Neverdoubt me, Senor. My friend will not, 
and I have usually been found true to friend and fve. 


Esteban, Let the time come before you speak of blows. 
Benham, At least my speeches tell not of my blows. 


| They speak for themselves. 


And mine! 

Sirs, must I wait you? 

The Governor leading the way, and the 
two rivals still supporting Olivia, aud preserving an 
exterior of courtesy in her eyes, pass oul, exchanging 
sinister glances at every opportunity. She turning al- 
ternately upon them, and with a smile, watching and 
striving to discourage their hostility. 


Pedro. 
Olivia. 


Enp oF Part II, 





SHORT SERMONS, 
FROM PARISIAN STONES. 


NOTRE DAME, 


Nineteen hundred years ago, Julius Cesar, 
then on his victorious march towards Britain, 
conquered the Gallic tribes, known as the Parisii, 
and took possession of their stronghold. It was 
a small island in the river Seine, called in the 
Celtic tongue, “ Louton-hezi,” or dwelling of 
the waters, and in the centre of the huts which 
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covered its surface, stood a Druidical altar, ce- 
mented with human blood. Naming the island 
‘“‘ Lutetia,” Cesar erected forts at the extreme- 
ties of the bridges which connected it with the 
main-land, and the Gallic idols were dethroned, 
that a trading company known as the * Naute 
Parisii,” (the bourgeoisie of those days,) might 
substitute a votive altar to Jupiter, Optimus 
Mazximus—the “ Zeus” of the Greeks. This, in 
its turn, was changed into a christian chapel, 
and was duly dedicated to St. Stephen, soon 
after St. Denis, the Areopagite, set out upon his 
miraculous pilgrimage, carrying his head under 
his arm. And it was there that Julian, the inde- 
fatigable apostate, was proclaimed Emperor by 
his soldiers in the year 360. Gallantly did the 
Napoleon of those days lead his cohorts to con- 
quest and to victory, but he fell at last, far be- 
youd the Euphrates, pierced by a Roman arrow. 

The island was soon covered with buildings, 
and as the walls of Lutetia were extended on 
either bank of the river, the faithful enlarged 
and added to their shrine. But the Merovingian 
race were alike unable to repel their Norman 
foes, or to foster civilization, nor did Paris pros- 
per until Charlemagne, with his fair-haired Teu- 
tovie warriors, came to conquer peace. Goths, 
Huns, Normans and Saxons were driven back 
to their homes, and one iron edict was every 
where proclaimed to the conquered—a sword 
was planted upright in the earth, and every head 
had to bow lower than the hilt as its owner 
passed—or it was at once lopped off. The sword, 
as the protector of the cross, thenceforth was 
honored at “‘ Notre Dame.” 

Next came the Capet race, and under their 
fostering devotion, the Metropolitan church rose 
to its present proportions, with lofty nave and 
massive towers, brilliant windows, and quaintly 
carved altars. Hither, for nearly eight hundred 
years, came the “ legitimate” sovereigns, to wor- 
ship in state, and in the adjoining palace, tbe Arch- 
primate of France signed those edicts which 
stretched victims upon the rack, to prove the do- 
minion of the church over the human mind— 
doomed them to pine in dungeons, to prove that 
the church was sovereign of the human heart— 
and crushed thousands of Protestant hearth- 
stones into desolation, to prove that at Rome 
alone was the entrance to Heaven. 

Proudly from the tower-top, waved the Roval 
flag, golden lilies studded its pure white field, 
and often the vaulted roofs echo with J'e Deums, 
chaunted in honor of French victories. At one 
time, to gratify a wanton favorite—at another to 
revenge a fancied insult—and often to uphold 
the church, war was the ruling passion of the 
Capet race. And it was the ruling passion of 
the French race, from the day when the astute 





Richelieu resolved to humble the feudal aristoc- 
racy, by making military renown the only title 
to honor and fame. Even the churchmen buck- 
led on armor and followed the white pennon to 
the field, as we learn from the old distich. 


“Un archevéque est amiral, 

Un gros évéque est caporal ; 

Un prelat preside aux frontiéres, 
Un autre a des troupes guerriéres ; 
Un capucin pense aux combats, 
Un cardinal a des soldats.” 


Louis XIV, who never knew any other rule 
but his own will, and who united to the madness 
of arbitrary power the fury of intolerance, fanned 
the war spirit into a flame. Often did Notre 
Dame echo with solemn thanksgiving for victo- 
ries—on the Rhine, on the St. Lawrence, on the 
Moselle,—and the people, charmed with cap- 
tured standards, toiled to sustain the armies sent 
forth. The history of France during that period 
is but a record of wasted blood and treasure, 
poured forth by the lavish hand of her rulers. 
and during the first three quarters of the eigh- 
teenth century, the French armies were abseut 
forty-six years on hostile expeditions, interfering 
in the politics of neighboring nations in the gen- 
uine Kossuth style. Gradually, the licentious 
habits of the camp pervaded society, and France 
became noted for brute force, reckless expendi- 
ture, and unblushing dissipation—“ her dark 
Bastille, her bankrupt exchequer, and her shame- 
less court.”* And, rising above the roll of 
drums, or the hum of the city, the great bell of 
Notre Dame rang forth its joyous notes, as Roy- 
alty came often in state, to kneel in penitence, 
and bow humbly before the delegate of the Ro- 
man Pontiff. Religion, like a whited sepulchre, 
covered a rotten and vile state of society. 

The bell next pealed forth a different note, 
and the “tocsin,” which was the death-knell of 
the Bourbons, introduced a new set of perform- 
ers at Notre Dame. Yearsof warfare, that evil 
school, had engendered a frightful indifference 
to the Divine command, “thou shalt not kill,” 
and so lowered the standard of morality, that 
the social bond was easily broken, and full 
sway was given to individual passions. A naked 
wanton, elevated upon a triumphant car, and 
surrounded by a radical host, received at Notre 
Dame the homage of Paris, as the ‘* Goddess of 
Reason.” 

The white flag of France no longer floated 
from the towers of Notre Dame, and its Gothic 
aisles were barracks for armed men, who wor- 
shipped Mars and Moloch. Monarchy had been 
overthrown, but the Temple of French Liberty, 
like that of Juggernaut, was known by the im- 


* Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer. 
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molated victims with which the road leading to| Dame was deserted for “ fraternal cook-shops,” 


it was overlain. Faction after faction rose, 
struggled, and fell. The Constituents, the Gi- 
rondins, the Terrorists, the Thermidorians, and 


“political clubs,” and other instruments for 
threshing to the very chaff the elements of so- 
ciety and human nature. Utopian syrens, sing- 


the Directory, succeeded each other like the slides|ing “‘reform and popular rights,” were ever 


inaphantasmagora. It was reserved for a small 
iron-nerved Corsican, whose life proves the su- 


periority of the sword over the pen, to restore| and draw the ladder up after them. 


order, and to command peace. One of his first 


chiming up some new idea as a ladder of life, 
endeavoring to stand upon the topmost round, 


Real re- 
forms were unheeded—above all, that blasting 


acts was the abolition of the philosophic rite of|spirit of Federal centralisation, which makes 


theophilanthropy, and again did the solemn ritu- 
al of Rome echo through the vaulted roofs of 
Notre Dame. 

In vain did other nations seek to intervene, and 
fruitless were seven successive international coa- 


the schemer who can muster the strongest force 


in Paris, monarch of France. 





litions. The tri-color waved in triumph on many 
a victorious field, annihilating Italy, crushing) 
Austria, humbling Prussia, and bringing a score of | 
vassal-kings to pay homage at the coronation in 
Notre Dame. There, with high pomp, was 
christened the imperial heir, and there, after gall- 
ing reverses, did the Austrian Empress make her 
last “‘confession” in France. The Bourbons 
again made their appearance—then were ban- 
ished for a time—and then, hedged by foreign 
bayonets, returned thanks in Notre Dame for 
their “restoration” to the throne of St. Louis. 
England, to bring this about, spelt “that little 
word, w-a-R,” during twenty bloody years, and 
her wretched artisans now groan beneath the 
load of six millions of pounds sterling, added to 
their national debt. 





The old church was again restored to high 
honor. Thither walked the royal family, in long 
monkish processions, and the minister of war| 
gravely informed the army, (the army which 
Napoleon had commanded,) that the 16th In- 
fantry was excellent at prayers, or the 10th Ar- 
tillery incomparable at Easter service. The 
great bells, for some fifteen years, greeted royal 
worshippers, but the * tocsin” at last warned 
them that it was to seek safety in flight. Their 
crafty cousin, with an umbrella under his arm, 
walked into that caravanseray of rulers, the 
Tuileries, and again the tri-color waved from 
Notre Dame. 

Slowly and sadly did the great bell toll, and 
Notre Dame was filled with sincere mourners, 
around the corse of the Prince of Orleans. An 
amiable husband, an exemplary citizen, a brave 
soldier, he would have modified his father’s rule, 
and, when called to succeed him, have proved 
himself “ worthy and well qualified” to govern 
France. Deprived of bis counsels, the infatua- 
ted old man runned a career of nepotism, ava- 
rice and selfishness, until the outraged Parisians 
sent him forth in a one-horse carriage, to seek 
disguise and exile. 





Theorists now reigned in France, and Notre 


The money-ma- 
king bourgeoisie feared radicalism—the royalists 
rushed to pave the way for a Bourbon—the spec- 
ulators had their coffers filled with government 
securities, purchased at low rates—and Louis Na- 
poleon, having no claims to support but the nose 
and the name of his warrior uncle, drew in the 
meshes of his net. 

Nortre Dame was again the scene of a gor- 
geous spectacle, as the “ President,” having 
chastised France with fire and sword, defied the 
law, and trampled a constitution into the dust, 
received the sanction of the church. The coup 
@eil as described by a correspondent of the 
London Times, was imposing indeed. 


“ The pillars of the great nave, adorned with 
purple-colored banners, sprinkled with stars of 
gold—the velvet draperies and enormous gar- 
lands of foliage and flowers, which covered and 
fell from the galleries—the richly decorated flags, 
carrying the arms and names of the chief cities 
of the empire—the columns of the sanctuary, 
covered from base to capital with silk brocade 
of erimson and gold—the altar in the choir, with 
its rich and gaudy ornaments—the benches for 
the authorities, and the constituted bodies—and 
the galleries on either side crowded with persons 
en grande tenue—the orchestra of 500 execu- 
tants, vocal and instrumental, disposed in the 
galleries at the extremity of the choir—and, the 
principal feature of all, the lofty dais, with hang- 
ings of crimson and gold doubled with white, 
surmounting the estrade, which faced the altar 
and supported the siege d’honneur, whereon sat 
Louis Napoleon with his “ prie Dieu,” the Arch- 
bishop of Paris (who officiated in the service) to 
his right, and the attendant bishops to his left— 
these, and other objects too numerous to spe- 
cify, all glittering in the light of the countless 
wax candles, which pained the eye to look upon, 
gave to the ancient cathedral, one of the archi- 
tectural glories of Paris and the world, astrange 
and fantastic aspect, which made it difficult to 
believe oneself in a place of worship. The 
general effect, indeed, was quite as theatrical as 
it was brilliant. It was, nevertheless, a surpri- 
sing and intoxicating spectacle.” 
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What will be the next ceremony at Notre Dame? 
Will it be the marriage of Louis Napoleon to 
some princess, or his oath of allegiance to a 
Barbary King as ** High Constable of France” — 
* legitimate” sovereign saying mass, or a ‘* God- 
dess of Reason” presiding over socialist anarchy? 
Who kuows? No one! The picture is dark be- 
hind and obscure before. 

Meanwhile, the * nephew of my uncle” is en- 
deavoring to prepare a foundation for his own or 
some other sway, by casting massive edicts upon 
the moving quicksands of Lamartine’s revolu- 
tion. So long as it may last, his despotism, like 
that of Napoleon the great, will be terrible, but 
then it will be so ‘glorious, and so warlike, and 
so gigantic—that Frenchmen will adore it— 
until they adore something else. 


PERLEY. 





PONCE DE LEON’S DREAM, 


BY T. BIBB BRADLEY. 
Inscribed to W. Gilmore Simms, L.L. D, 


What emotions of joy pervaded the breast of Ponce de 
Leon, when first he beheld Florida, the land of sweet 
flowers and limpid streams! Confident now of finding 
his long-sought Fountain of Youth, his joy knew no 
bounds. Often he wandered from his companions, and 
roaming alone in the blooming forest, gave himself up 
unrestrainedly to his delightful musings.— Wash. Irving. 


PART I. 


Within fair Florida’s domain three hundred years ago, 

How solemn stood the lordly oaks, how hoar the misletoe, 

That clung and deftly nestled there, upon those monarch 
trees, 

As woman’s constant love to man, defying storm and 
breeze. 


O’er valley, vale, and sombre mount, dispelling dismal 
shade, 

O’er river, rill and sparkling fount, in every secret glade ; 

On drooping vine and cypress tall, on ash and aspen light, 

In loveliness the sun at eve cast golden beams and bright, 

A parting smile then threw o’er earth, his farewell glance 
then gave, 

And sweetly lingering gently sank within the waiting 
wave. 


Then rose with mild serener beam the golden-cinctured 
maid, 

A mellow light within her eye, in fairest garb arrayed. 

For bricfest space alone she paused to view the fairy 
scene, 

Ere called her star-decked maiden train, right fitting train 
for Queen; 

In circles small then waved her hands, with golden brace- 
lets bound, 

And summoned all who owned her sway, her glittering 
throne around. 


Each handmaid saw the gorgeous gem from out the dis- 
tant space, 

Each joyously obeyed the sign, and paused in proper 
place. 

Such happy smiles dame Nature cast upon -+her fav’rite 
land, 

E’er flowers bloomed and budded there by gentlest ze- 
phyrs fanned. 

Bright sank the sun, fair rose the moon, fair was the river’s 
flow 

Within fair Florida’s domain three hundred years ago. 


Brave Ponce de Leon wand’ring there, by fond delusion 
driven, 

In quest of vernal Fount of Youth, sure found alone in 
Heaven, 

At eve reclined in pensive mood, beneath a cypress tree, 

Forgeting toil and weary march in pleasant reverie. 

“ Amid magnolia blossoms here sure fairies often creep, 

And agile elves and blithesome sprites fantastic revels 
keep! 

In summer midnight still and calm, sure gambol they in 
glee, 

Sure many a lithesome dance they have, in sportive 
frolic free! 

Or weary with their lively play, their perfumed couches 
make 

Of bud, and leaf, and flow’ret soft, and elf-like slum- 
bers take.” 


So mused the Spaniard passing there, from painful roam- 
ing free ; 

Well pleased, he deemed it fairest spot that on the earth 
| might be. 

| Each moment added increased joy ; and raptured at the 
scene, 

| He called it habitation fit for elf and fairy Queen. 





Well skilled and apt De Leon was, well trained and quick 
his eye, 

To view such winning landscape o’er, new beauties to 
descry. 

On other lands had rested oft his raptured, lingering 
glance, 

On fairest spot of Italy, on vine-clad fields of France ; 

Reclined on banks of Spain’s fair streams, at suxsei’s 
quiet hour, 

|He pensively had marked the waves, and felt their 
soothing power, 

As native cot to peasant boy, familiar to his sight 

Was each dark grove that saw the flow of Guadalquiver 
bright. 


A wanderer from his joyous youth, he well had learned 
to brave 

The direst perils landsmen fear, all dangers of the wave— 

Strong hope to cheer, brave soul to dare, and might with- 
in his arm, 

Not dangers met in any land, could give him hurt or harm. 

Each lonely isle in ocean’s waste, from kindred islands 
bann’d, 

The mourning breezes sighing o’er, his waving hair had 
fann'd. 

Yet spot like this, so pure, so calm, had Leon never seen, 

Caressed by wind as soft with balm, his foreliead ne’er 
had been. 


Upon the vale, he gazed awhile, in velvet garb arrayed, 

A moment with the straying brook his joyful vision strayed, 

A while he glanced with raptured look, at aspen glitt’ring 
bright, 
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With quivering leaves on every bough each tremulous 
with light, 

A moment hearkened to the song of wanton mocking- 
bird, 

*Mong whispering pines and vocal oaks in dulcet meas- 
ures heard, 

Then watched the small retreating lights by sparkling 
fire-fires given, 

Then counted fav’rite stars of his, as shone they in the 
heaven, 

By sight and song then soothed to sleep, soft drooping 
closed his eye, 


With gentle riv’lets foaming near, and love winds mour- 
ing by. 


Thus gently breathed De Leon worn, in calmest grateful 
sleep, 


With moon to guard his weary form and stars their watch 
to keep. 


When sweetest dreams of purest bliss, in thronging troops 
and fast, 


Within the chamber of his mind in brightest guises passed. 
The captive chained in dungeon deep, and sighing for the 





air, 

Bereft of light and hopeful soul ne’er dreamed a dream 
so fair, 

As welcome sound of gliding boat, bestowing strength 
and life, 

To sinking sailor battling waves, nigh ceasing hopeless 
strife. 

As bright as seems in pilgrim’s dreams, on grim Saha- 
ra’s sand, 

The well-remembered brooklet’s flow, within his native 
land, 


So stole upon the Spaniard’s soul, as if by angels given, 

A vision blest of heavenly joy that quiet hour of even. 

Surpassing this in joyous bliss, ere vowed his marriage | 
vow, 

Such hopeful dreams ne’er lover had as Ponce De Leon 
now, 


—e 


PART IL. 


They say that Ponce De Leon often told his compan- 
ions of enchanting visions which visited his slumbers. 
He frequently asserted that a beautiful spirit-maid came 
to him in his sleep, and told him of a certain isle called 
Bimini, where he would find his Fountain of Youth. 
There the earth is always green, the flowers are ever 
blooming, the waters limpid and delicate ; not rushing in | 
rude and turbid torrents, but swelling up in crystal foun- 
tains and winding on in peaceful and silent streams. 
There no harsh and boisterous winds are permitted to rav- 
age the beauty of the groves, there prevails no melan- 
choly nor darksome weather, no drowning rain, nor pelt- 
ing hail; a perpetual youth and joy reigns throughout 
all nature, and nothing decays or dies. Would God I 
were there!—St. Basilius. 


Of Heavenly mien beside him seemed, to fancy’s misty 


sight, 

A woodland nymph of sweetest form enrobed in snowy 
white. 

Her trailing garments fell behind, reposed in graceful 
fold ; 


And near with gentlest dalliance strayed the wooing night 
winds bold. 

In eye as deep as deepest spot in ocean’s azure blue, 

Where sailing seaman pausing still his fathom line o’er 





threw, 


Vout. X VIII—20 


A mild subduing mellow light in quiet splendor lay, 
As if her orbs from heaven had ta’en some purest, holiest 
ay. 


Reflecting moonbeams’ willing light a circling golden 
crown, 

Her forehead bright, of Parian white, with loving pres- 
sure bound ; 

And many a sparkling effort made enamored glance to 
throw, 

At dewy lips with nectar fraught, in rosy mouth below. 

Upon her swelling bosom strayed, dark-flowing curls nor 
few, 

Full o’er her face with loveliest grace a gentle shadow 
threw. 


A purer bloom on smile-lit cheek reposed in healthier hue, 

Upon beloved Dian’s face, ne’er fond Latona knew. 

With martial leap from parent brain, youngt Pallas burst- 
ing armed 

With queenlier form or finer grace, approving Jove ne’er 
charmed. 

As fair in mien ne’er Dido seemed, when bold Aeneas 
came, 

By single glance enkindling fast love’s quickest, fiercest 
flaine. 


As erst of old with fleetest haste from high Olympian 
heaven, 

To speeding wings by thoughts of love, a bolder impulse 
given, 

Sweet Venus fled, nor gazed behind each sulky glance to 
view, 

That haughty Juno’s vengeful eye in ireful envy threw ; 

On, darting on with speediest sweep, as arrows cleave the 
air, 

O’er shoulders smooth as ivory far-waved her auburn 
hair : 

Nor ceased her eager course nor paused, till neath in 
green array 

Fair Ida’s cherished bowers of love, in soft repose she lay. 

A moment brief then poised in space, sustained on out- 
spread wing, 

As calimest lull of Spring-winds soft, which bounteous 
showers bring, 

She glanced her eye o’er wood and grove, with eager 
wish to see 

Anchises dreaming dreams of her, beneath her myrtle 
tree. 

When viewing with far-reaching sight, in graceful out- 
lines traced, 

Her slumbering lover’s cherished form, with plumed hel- 
met graced, 

In waving circles drooping down, her earthward course 
she tends, 

With balmiest sighs a fragrance soft to perfumed breezes 
lends, 

With noiseless footfall she alights, her dreaming love 
one by, 

And on him turns a glance that burns, with flame-enkin- 
dled eye. 

Thus fair, thus graceful seemed the Nymph to Leon’s 
wildered sight, 

As if escaped from fairy land, in swift impetuous flight. 

And as she paused near J.eon’s form with rosy lips apart, 

With tiny hands on trembling breast to still her trem‘lous 
heart, 

So gently pressed the velvet grass her little fairy feet, 

That grateful blades beneath unsoiled, bestowed their 
kisses sweet ; 


| 
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And eager moonbeams softly crept from ash and cypress 
tree, 

And hastened on through orange bowers, such glorious 
sight to see. 





The woodland maid serenely gazed, and pitying glances 
threw. 

From eyes like angels sooth may have, but mortals very 
few, 

Upon the war-worn warrior’s form encased in coat of 
mail, 

That form that matty a storm had braved, and many a win- 
ter’s gale ; 

That torn by many a battle long, by many a siege harassed, 

Tho’ scathed ne’er bent, tho’ scarred ne’er bowed, unyield- 
ing to the last. 

Then still advanced with tread subdued and slowly leant 
her there, 

Until the slumberer’s breath disturbed her curls of float- 
ing hair. 

Upon his forehead, rough and high, her twining fingers 
placed, 

And touched with care the wrinkles there by direst hard- 
ships traced. 

Nor lingered long the maid to note how fleeting time’s 
decay, 

Had solemnized her raven hair with sacred strands of 
grey, 

But utterance gave to dulcet words with full delicious | 
tone, 

From lips as soft as Cashmere’s rose, her rarest rose full 
blown. 





SONG OF THE SPIRIT MAIDEN. 


De Leon, De Leon, why sleepest thou now, 
With tokens of sorrow traced over thy brow ? 
Is care thy sad portion by night and by day, 
And will not soft slumber sooth sorrow away ? 


Oh! swiftly I’ve speeded from Dream-land this night, 
Ne’er pausing a moment, on ever in flight, 

I’ve journeyed o’er mountains and swam o’er the sea, 
Awake thee, awake thee, I’ve tidings for thee! 


In Bimini island green-crested and fair, 

Where cypress and palm trees e’er blossoming are, 
Where Zephyrs enamored the sweet flowers woo, 
The solace of sorrow lies waiting for you. 


On many bright lands thy bold footsteps have been, 
Fit homes for the weary thy vision hath seen, 

Gem island by fond waves of ocean caressed, 

Where tempest-tosted seamen from danger might rest. 


For storm-nurtured petrel, though wanderer he, 
Ne’er journeyed more fathoms alone o’er the sea, 
Than thou with brave Colon, the mariner’s king, 
Whose requiem ever the billows shall sing. 


Yet island so cheery, so lovely to view 

Ne’er welcome hath offered to Colon or you, 
As Bimini island where alway the surf, 
With gentlest obeisance approaches the turf. 


The rarest of flowers so plenteous there grow, 
That withered leaves falling, when spicy winds blow, 


In circles borne upwards, float cloud-like for miles, 
’T ill odorous ocean receives them with smiles. 


There myrtle, magnolia and cypress combine, 
To give to the island a beauty divine ; 
And birds of fair plumage in trills ever sweet, 
Fond praises of Bimini softly repeat. 


Gay ever with blossoms, caressed by the breeze, 
In sunshine all glittering bloom alway the trees. 
By tempest uninjured, full branches they bear, 

Nor leaf-stopping autumn, nor winter they fear. 


There leapeth in beauty, and sparkleth in glee, 
Thy fountain of youth overflowing and free, 
As mirror of silver, bright burnished it seems, 
Forever emitting its clear limpid streams. 


At roseate matin fast hastens the sun, 

To cast his first beamings this fountain upon, 
And Luna above it oft pauses in flight, 

To see her form mirrored in waters so bright. 


A velvety margin the blue waters have, 

Where roses and lilies, sweet suppliants, crave 
Permission to droop them, and gently bestow 
Their lingering kiss on the surface below. 


De Leon, De Leon, if more thou wouldst know, 
Awake thee from slumber and with me come go, 
Ere star-light hath faded, ere moon-beams may pale, 
O’er mountains and forest, o’er valley and vale, 


Where wooed by the ocean, by Zephyrs caressed, 
In vernal bloom budding, in happiness blest, 
E’er sparkling in verdure, ’neath balmiest skies, 
Queen-bride of old Neptune, sweet Bimini lies. 


PART IiIl. 


The waters of Helicon and Parnassus have no sanative 
power, nor other stream gliding on our earth. But hard 
by the eternal throne of God, our ever-blessed Maker, the 
true Fountain of Life gushes up and thereof the Angels 
and Arch-angels forever do drink. Vicesimus Knoz. 


With cadence soft and musical the maiden ceased her 
song, 

But ’mid the forests still and calm, its echo floated long, 

Now ling’ring ’mid the cypress boughs, now whispering 
with the pine, 

Then fleeting, fleeing, flowing on in fitful measures fine, 

*Till mingled with the rippling noise loud murmuring 
brooklets gave, 

In stronger tones of dulcet sound it found its fitting grave. | 





Ah! seé the slumberer moving now, the sleeper’s pulses 
thrill, 


And inspirations fast and deep his heaving bosom fill! 





A smile his forehead dallies o’er, as in his happiest mood 
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And furrawed cheeks yet all suffused with warm Cas- 
tilian blood ; 

With eager impulse open now his sleep-refusing eyes, 

And straight before he gazeth long with look of mute 
surprise. 


As feels the sinking mariner, when swiftly floating by, 

Huge, broken spars elude his grasp and leave him there to 
die, 

As prisoner lone in dreary cell, with iron fetters bound, 

Whose list’ning ear hear Chanticleer, with shrillest matin 
sound, 

Announce to him Aurora fair, slow ushering in the day, 

That ere its close will view his form a lump of lifeless 


clay ; 

As feels the mother when she knows that stern unpitying 
death, 

Upon herchild, her only child, hath breathed with noisome 
breath, 

Upon those eyes once sparkling bright, his icy seals hath 
placed, 

And on that snow-white purest brow his mournful token 
traced, 

So felt De Leon, conscious then that visions fond and 
vain, 


Had sported with his hoping soul, and left him sad again. 


Alas! alas! that waking sight such bliss could e’er de- 
stroy, 

The maiden sped, to dreamland fled, and with her bore 
his joy, 


His holiest joy without alloy on winged pinions bore 

And left him weeping, wailing there in agony full sore! 

Protracted sighs that well bespeak the anguish of his soul, 

From out his sorrow-laden breast in slow succession roll ; 

From eyes that oftener far were wont in generous pride to 
gleam, 

Large trickling tear-drops down his cheek in rapid tor- 
rents stream. 


Ah! Ponce De Leon well for thee, broad-breasted man of 
oak, 

No human eye beholds thee wail for this thy saddest stroke! 

Thy lordly pride could never brook to yield to melting 
mood, 

If witnessing thy helpless grief a comrade near thee 
stood. 

For ne’er has freeman seen thee shrink, nor mortal seen 
thee quail 

In strife, or siege, in woe or war, in tempest or in gale. 


Yet weep De Leon, freely weep, alone and desolate, 

Let every willing tear drop sad pursue its trickling mate! 
There’s little fear of prying gaze, thy sole companions are 
The solemn forest-trees around, that in thy sorrow share. 
Beside thee wave the willows lone all sadly to and fro, 
As if lamenting buried dead the cheerful earth below ; 
About thee grieving night-winds sing their slow and se- 


Amid the many gifts to man for mortal uses meet, 
Abundant found in every land is water ever sweet. 

The tired laborer owns it sweet with irksome toiling 
spent, 

And sated prince when gen’rous wines afford no nutri- 
ment. 

Oh! fair to view this liquid pure wher’er it hath its birth, 
In crystal goblet flowing free or bounding o’er the earth! 
In glitt’ring rain drops falling fast, transparent globes that 
form, 

In passing shower of early spring or in the winter's 
storm! 

In sparkling tear by purest joy from eye of maiden led, 
In pitying streams from angels’ eyes for human woes e’er 
shed! 

Or in the morning’s trem’lous dew soft quiv’ring in the 
light, 

Which God the Giver ever spreads to cheer our mortal 
sight! 


Upon our bounteous mother-earth what copious waters 

glide! 

Capacious seas upon whose breast large navies safely ride! 

Majestic rivers rolling on with right baronial mien, 

And fairy lakes reflecting each fair Luna’s roseate sheen! 

How many a fountain gushes up with murmur and with 

song, 

And many a brook soft warbling makes as journeys it 

along ; 

And silvery streams, or large or small, their fertile wind- 

ings take 

*Mid pleasant fields of waving grain, their burning thirst to 

slake. 

Yet ah! vain dreamer, none of these, tho’ pure the waters be 

May give to man perpetual youth, from danger set him 

free! 

Not limpid draughts from clearest streams in fairest lands 

that leap, 

Not famed Bandusia’s joyous fount where guard sweet 

Naiads keep, 

Such precious priceless boon may yield, to mortals e’er 
denied : 

Our native earth for all her sons hath resting-place sup- 
plied. 

Or ever silver cord be loosed, or broken golden bowl, 

From crumbling tenement of clay departs the immortal 
soul, 


Then search, oh! mortal, not on earth such vernal fount 
to find, 

But upward look with eye of faith and calm and trusting 
mind 

Encompassing Jerusalem, blest city of our God, 

A city girt with sapphire walls by angel footsteps trod, 

Where toil, nor woe, nor death is known, nor darkness 
there. nor night, 

Celestial waters ever flow, and gleam in golden light. 


rious lays, One draught from that divinest source, a single drop if 
Above in sparkling sympathy sad stars pour down their given, 

says. Will yield thee never-ending youth, and life fore’er in 
Then weep, deluded Leon, weep the hope hat cheered thy heaven. 

heart, When this thy soul hath tasted once, thy voice will ever 
That far hath led thee o’er the sea and bade thee early sing 

part Amid the sons of God on high, “ Hosannah To Our 
From kindred race and native land, sweet joys of love King.” 

forego 


Thy pining, yearning, longing soul may never, never 





know. 


Huntsville, Ala., Oct. 1851. 
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HISTORY OF RICHMOND. 
CHAPTER TENTH. 
DESCRIPTIVE LETTERS. 


We are fortunate enough to have in our posses- 
sion a series of letters dated from Richmond, ap- 
pearing to have been written some few yearssince, 
and to have passed between two young friends. 
The package, for some time, lay stored away, 
wrapped carefully up, and endorsed ** A Week 
in Richmond.” From it we make extracts; leav- 
ing out, of course, matters of a private charac- 
ter. as well as much unnecessary description, 
and many uumeaning soliloquies and meditations. 
Some characters are here spoken of, and some 
persons described ; let it not offend any one how 
in Richmond, nor let it be imagined that persons 
are thus dealt with who live among us. For we 
have been careful not to publish here any ex- 
tract in which the present citizens are spoken of; 
but have selected only descriptions of the dead 
or the living absent, who formerly flourished in 
Richmond. We would not excite the vanity by 
praise, or hurt the feelings by censure, of those 
with whom we daily associate; and shall there- 
fore defer to some future period any further 
extracts from these letters. With this explana- 
tion, we enter upon the office of editor; and, 
if we might hazard an opinion, would say 
that the writer of these letters must have read, 
and with close attention too, “The Letters 
of the British Spy.” 


LETTER I. 
Richmond. Friday. 


“You are curious to know, my dear H., my 
impressions of Richmond; and to ascertain 
whether all that you have heard in its favor is 
correct. My silence makes you think me to like 
the place and the people; or else, I would find 
a voice for my complaints, if dissatisfied. You 
are right; to be disappointed is to complain, and 





| 


know something of them; and my impressions 
shall be detailed now for your benefit. My first 
view of the city was from a point of observation 
where it appears most beautiful, and the sen- 
sation of pleasure then received by me will 
never be forgotten. It is certainly one of the 
most beautiful cities in its situation and its build- 
ings that I have ever seen. As the cars came 
bowling along, approaching the river and the 
city, the whole scene burst on me at once, and 
Richmond lay like a panorama before me. As 
we slowly approached and traversed the bridge, 
I could take in all the points of beauty, and note 
the crescent-like shape of the city as it lay along 
the river, flanked by Church Hill, crowned with 
buildings, on one side, and the hill, intended for 
the cemetery of Hollywood, covered with tall 
trees on the other; the capitol rising in finished 
beauty in the centre—and spire. and dome, and 
handsome edifice combining to make up a tout 
ensemble, the equal of which my eye has no where 
rested on. It wants only a few noble cathedral- 
like buildings, and a few tall and well-propor- 
tioned monuments to the great men our State 
has given to the world, to make Richmond the 
equal of any of the beautiful places of even the 
old world. The capitol of course first strikes a 
stranger’s eye. I had heard much of its impo- 
sing appearance, and was prepared for some- 
thing beautiful and grand. Nor was I disap- 
pointed ; high above all stands this majestic 
structure, the first and the chief object of at- 
traction. I eould almost exclaim with an enthu- 
siastic German who, after he had viewed this 
model of beautiful and antique architecture from 
every side, finally erossed the river, and mount- 
ing a hill some miles distant, that he might see 
the capitol standing alone, and apparently high 
in air, declared that it was ‘a palace built upon 
clouds.’ I have walked around it again and 
again, inspecting every part and admiring it from 
every point of view. It is to me a source of 
constant pleasure, and I often ramble out into 
the square by moonlight to see the increased and 
softened beauty of this masterpiece of Grecian 
architecture. Let me describe it to you; imag- 


as I have not hitherto complained, you infer that|ine then a building 90 feet long, 50 high, and 


I am well pleased. 


My time has been well spent | 60 feet broad, standing on the brow of Shockoe 


in looking through ‘Richmond ; in making the ac-| Hill, surrounded by trees, grass, gravelled walks 
quaintance of its men of note, in mingling qui-| and flowers, alone and high, built in imitation of 
etly in its society, and in admiring the beauty of the Maison Quarrée of Nismes in the purest Gre- 


its natural scenery, and of its public buildings. | cian style. 


A handsome portico stands on the 


As I have seen this people under all cireumstan-| southern side, fronting the brow of the hill, over- 
ces; when collected for political discussion under | looking the river and the city. This portico is 
the excitement of an election—when gathered | covered by an extension of the roof, supported 
in their churches to listen, or to sleep, as drow-| by massive columns. Neither entrance steps noi 
siness or devotion might dictate—in their busi-| balustrade is on this point; on each side broai 
ness employments—in their courts of justice, or 
in their gay assemblies—L may be supposed to 


| 


‘ 


flights of steps lead up to the first floor; under 
neath these are entrances to the offices of the 
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Treasurer, &c., inthe basement. On ascending | most difficult city to perambulate, as most of its 


you enter a large hall lighted from above; on 
one side is the Chamber of the House of Dele- 
gates; on the other a passage leading to the por- 
tico, into which passage opens the door of the 
Senate Chamber, and in the centre, surrounded 
by an iron railing, stands Houdon’s statue of 
Washington. The figure is placed on a pedes- 
tal, is of natural size, and is said to be a correct 
likeness in face and form. It represents him in 
the dress of a General, leaning slightly against 
a bundle of Roman Fasces, over which a mili- 
tary cloak is thrown, the right arm extended, the 
hand grasping a cane, the head bare, and the at- 
titude one of ease and dignity. The form isro- 
bust and manly, the face a calm, thoughtful and 
determined one. My opivion of his carriage and 
appearance, that he was one of the most digni- 
fied and manly of men, was fully confirmed by 
this statue. Ascending a broad flight of stairs 
you reach the upper story, and enter a gallery 
running round the open space, through which 
light is admitted from the roof to the floor below; 
into this gallery open the doors of the State Li- 
brary, the Governor's office, and other offices, 
The Library is a well selected and well kept one; 
it contains on its well arranged shelves 14,000 vol- 
umes, consisting chiefly of law books, historical 
works, and political records for the use of the 
Legislature. The librarian I have found a cour- 
teous and obliging gentleman; through his kind- 
ness I have spent many pleasant hours in this 
rich storehouse of knowledge. The view from 
the windows of the capitol, on every side, is a 
fine one, and the southern view is peculiarly so. 
Below you is the town stretching up and down 
the river, over the hills and along the shore—the 
river itself, with its falls, rocks and islands, and 
the bridges spanning it—the town of Manches- 
ter opposite, the water glistening like silver in 
the sunlight as it winds its way, now disappear- 
ing and then shining though the trees that cover 
the islands and stand on the banks—the dock and 
the shipping in the distance—the stir of men bu- 
sily engaged in their avocations—St, Paul's 
church sending its tall spire into the sky—other 
churches and handsome edifices in various parts 
of the city—the white walls of the Penitentiary, 
whose inmates representing every class of vil- 
lainy, form a complete congress of crime, and 
the square itself, with its green sod and broad 
walks. covered by a review of troops and crowd- 
ed with citizens—all these taken in from one 
point of view form a picture most interesting and 
most beautiful. 


LETTER Il, 


Saturday. 
1 have walked much about Richmond; it is a 


streets are a succession of ascents and descents, 
\and although the steepness of its hillsides is very 
much cut away, still it is a rough city to walk in. 
In many places I noticed that in leveling the 
‘streets, houses were left standing on a bank 
above; and in some instances another story had 
been added under the house where the cellar stood. 
On Main street. upon the lower side, between 
11th and 12th streets, are two old looking wooden 
houses, with the lower stories of brick, whieh 
had evidently been thus built from this cause. 
The upper part of this street was once cut away 
in grading it, so as to leave the houses on their 
old foundations high above its level. 

‘*My walks led me to the lower part of the 
city, that I might inspect ‘the old Stone House.’ 
It is a plain, even rough, one story house, the 
oldest in Richmond, standing on the Main street, 
and made of stones not very well cut or worked 
for the purpose of building; it presents an an- 
cient and rather unsightly appearance. Jacob 
Ege, of Germany, settled here, and built this 
house previous to the erection of Byrd’s Ware- 
house; his descendants still occupy it. Some 
of our greatest men have resided in it, when it 
was used as a tavern; Monroe boarded in it 
when he went to schoolin Richmond ; Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lafayette, Henry, Lee and others 
have made it a stopping-place. I looked on it 
with reverence, as the unsightly predecessor of the 
present beautiful and well furnished hotels of 
Richmond, and as a place honored by the resi- 
dence of our great men. 

“Inmy ramblings about the eity, Ihave been 
struck with the number of handsome private resi- 
dences; in no city of its size have I ever seen so 
many, and it might very justly be called ‘the city 
of handsome houses.’ J noticed three styles of 
building among the habitations of the better 
classes, and many among those of the lower or- 
ders, from the shanty upwards. The most an- 
cient is the large, square, two story brick house, 
roomy and massive, yet of somewhat clumsy 
appearance; and possessing more solidity than el- 
egance. Specimens of this class are found in the 
Governor’s House, and in many other of similar 
appearance and greater age scattered throughout 
Richmond. Another style is a very singular one 
in appearance; it seems to have been an imita- 
tion of the English bay window style. Many 
squarely built houses have this bay window style 
added to them; part of the wall bulging out in 
the form of a half hexagon on one side. Others 
appear to be triangles made of three two story 
hexagonal towers, with a portico filling up the 
open space at the base of the triangle, and the 
pointed roofs joining one another. Of this lat- 
ter kind there is a specimen on the corner of 9th 
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and Marshall streets, just opposite the residence | principles. ‘These are but samples of them all. 


of the great Chief Justice, aud on the same 
square with the residence of Chapman Johnson, 
Esq. This style seems to have affected a large 
number of the houses of the city of any great 
age, giving them and it a singular appearance. 
The third style is that of modern houses, where 
men have taste and wealth. I have been in 
most of the streets of the city, and seen the out- 
side of all the public buildings, and the inside of 
many. I would weary you with descriptions of 
them all, and must therefore leave many out, or 
give you a general account of them all. 

“The Market Houses cannot boast a very im- 
posing appearance, or much elegance of structure, 
or cleanliness of keeping; they are rather dingy 
looking affairs, yet large and commodious. They 
are well supplied, although many things are 
brought from a distance, and there would appear 
to be a dearth of market gardens and fruit or- 
chards around the city. Indeed, in my rides in 
the country I was surprised to see so much un- 
cleared land, and so little of that minute cultiva- 
tion in small farms and gardens that might be 
looked for wear a large city. The Hotels of 
Richmond are numerous and well appointed. 
They mark the advance of a people in civiliza- 
tion, for it is only in communities highly cultiva- 
ted and possessing the spirit of trade and travel, 
which seems to spring from a state of civiliza- 
tion, that we find the science of entertaining. 
like other sciences, to flourish. The hospitable 
habit of the age, and the absence of much travel 
in former times, prevented the hotels from being 
more than places of occasional entertainment, 
and resorts for political or for frolicking purpo- 
ses. The hotel! system of Europe and the North 
is now the adopted policy of Richmond, and is 
necessary in a city of its size; it is in fact filled 
with large hotels and boarding houses. To speak 
of them all is impossible without wearying you ; 
I will mention one or two—the most superior. 
The Exchange, standing on the corner of Frank- 
lin and Pearl streets, first in extent and superi- 
ority of arrangement. Although well built and 
presenting an imposing front, itis badly situated. 
If it had been placed on one of the vacant lots 
fronting Capitol Square it would have formed 
quite an ornament to the city and the chief place 
of resort to travellers. This is the only thing 





There is one drawback to the pleasure a travel- 


ler has in visiting Richmond, and that is in the 
great inconvenience experienced at the De- 
potofthe Richmond and Potomac Rail Road 
Company. You would scarcely believe it, 
yet it is surely the fact, that this company, 
actually allow passengers to land from their 
ears in the middle of the street, without shel- 
ter from the pelting rain or burning sun, in 
the midst of noisy porters and hack drivers, and 
then to pass through the mud or dust to the side- 
walks. This is a convenience I have noticed in 
no other place ; it is an honor peculiar to Rich- 
mond, and a contrivance to secure the comfort 
of travellers which the managers of affairs for 
this company, alone of all other companies, have 
the honor of originating and carrying out. 

« The publie square, on which the capitol stands, 
iga great place of resortforstrangers. Asitisin the 
centre of the city, and a place from which many 
fine views may be seen, as well as being also the 
actual seat of government, it is much frequen- 


‘ed. The grounds are laid out in a stiff style, 


with walks straight and well gravelled, cutting 
one another at right angles; boards are put up 
here and there directing all persons to keep off 
the grass ; and everything looks as nice and prim 
as if under the special guardianship of some 
maiden lady of antique age, cleanly habits and 
vinegar countenance. I had always imagined 
our good old mother State to be more of a mat- 
ron, and that she would allow her sons free lib- 
erty to walk or roll on the grass plats around her 
house without let or hindrance. The old lady, 
or some of her agents, has shown bad taste in 
ornamenting the grounds around the mansion; I 
always thought her patriotic, and yet she has 
scarcely put a single American tree near her 
house. They are foreigners all. Now, I think 
she has shown good taste in building her place 
of residence after an ancient and foreign model, 
and I am perfectly satisfied with it, because it 
belonged to a free people, and she never had 
taste enough to make any thing better. But 
really she has carried it too far, for such a do- 
mestic character as she is, to have nothing but 
European trees, when she might have had the 
finest looking and most shady trees in the world 


out of her own woods. She might have known 


wanting to render it perfect, as in every other! that they would not thrive as well, nor stand the 
respect it realizes that sensation of comfort which! climate as her own would do. Most of them 


is expressed by the question, ‘Shall I not take 


are lindens too—a tree devoted to witcheraft and 


mine ease in mine inn?’ The American and the magic,—and, therefore, however much they might 
flourish in Salem, Massachusetts, or in Kinder- 
hook, New York, are totally unsuited to her plain, 
straightforward, upright and sagacious charac- 
ter. The result is as might have been expected ; 
these European, magic loving trees, have not 


City Hotel, on Main street, are well kept houses. 
The Columbian, on Cary street, is much fre- 
quented and well furnished. The Powhatan 
House is deservedly much patronized, because 
it is kept in the best style and on temperance 
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flourished on the soil of this American, candour- 
loving old dame. They look stunted and with- 
ered ; if not yet dead, they are already a prey to 
worms, and would make far better fuel than or- 
nameut. I would advise her to shear them all 
down, and plant in their stead plenty of hickory 
and ash, with other such trees of native growth 
and let the little boys climb up after nuts, and 
roll on the grass to the fullest extent, like young 
sovereigns as they are. She might have, if she 
wished it, in the small surface of her pleasure- 
grounds, every tree that grows in our woods; as 
her sons have lived, and acted well, too. in every 
part of the country, she might fitly represent the 
extent of her influence, by gathering around her 
mansion every kind of tree, from the live oak of 
Florida to the fir and pine of the north, from the 
cyprus of her own coasts, through the various 
kinds of oak, buckeye and cottonwood of the 
west, to the stately and beautiful forest trees of 
California. How much better would it be to do 
this, and to take advantage of the natural beau- 
ties of the situation, by making the walks ser- 
peutine instead of straight and stiff. I found 
another instance of very bad taste also; iu or 
near two of the walks there are found, standing 
near as many hydrants, two singular looking 
structures, which obstruct the path and mar the 
beauty of the place. What they are it would 
puzzle any one to decide. Our old mother is 
clearly not responible for their erection, as I am 
informed they were put up by one of her agents, 
who was fond of doing things in an extra man- 
ner, and did this without her knowledge. They 
cannot be altars; as although surrounded by 
woods and near fountains, the naiads and the 
dryads are not now adored; nor have I ever 
heard their erector accused of any tendency to 
devotion. They might be meant as altars to 
Bacchus; which the running water near and the 
inverted copper bow! on the top seemed to deny. 
Altars they must be, as 1 can make them out 
nothing else; and for want of a better I dedicate 
them to the god of Folly. 

“In another part of the square stands a stump 
tower, crowned with a bell, from which alarms 
of fire are given. It was doubtless intended as 
an ornament to the city, and for the sake of con- 
trast, was made as much unlike the capitol or 
any other elegant piece of architecture as possi- 
ble. The idea by which it was built, was evi- 
dently taken from that beautiful specimen of art 
a Dutch pigstye. In these, the inhabitants are 
placed io the different stories, and are fed from 
the top so that nothing is lost in going through; 
the fattest hogs being always found at the bot- 


| 
tom. Very economical, no doubt, and suitable. 


exactly for the purpose; yet why it should be’ 


imitated in a building placed upon the public 





square, and near an imitation of the Maison 
Quarree, is a more puzzling riddle than any I 
have yet encountered. I have looked in vain 
over the State annals for the name of some enthu- 
siastic Dutch Governor, by whose order it might 
have been erected ; and must leave it to men of 


»|more historical research than myself. By way of 


atonement, perhaps, for this unsightly object, the 
City Hall, where the United States Court is held, 
stands opposite the capitol, and is a most beau- 
tiful piece of architecture. It is the most per- 
fect in the city; even more so than the capitol, 
as that is somewhat disfigured by the long and 
narrow flights of steps leading to an entrance 
on each side, and by a tall flag-staff topped with 
a gilt ball which protrudes from the centre of 
the roof. Neither of these, | am sure, ever en- 
tered into the conception of the Greek artist. 
This building, however, has nothing to interfere 
with its perfect beauty. It is admirably propor- 
tioned in length and height; at each end is a 
columned portico of the Doric order, with broad 
and low flights of steps extending the breadth of 


each. The roof is concealed by the arrange- 


ment and the width of the cornice, so that only 
the dome of its centre can be seen. The exact 
proportion and perfect finish of the building 
would make it, if constructed of marble instead 


freestone, among the best specimens of ancient 


style in this country. 


LETTER III. 


Sunday. 


You ask me of the pulpit in Richmond—how 
it is filled—and whether men of eloquence and 
power are init. I have noticed the churches 
and the church goers in this city with some care ; 
as a correct opinion may be formed of the char- 
acter of a people by observing their regularity, 
or their want of it, as church-goers. For although 
it is true that, 


‘Some go to church, just for a walk, 
Seme go there to laugh and talk, 
Some go there the time to spend, 
Some go there to meet a friend, 
Some go to learn the parson’s name, 
Some go there to wound his fame, 
Some go there for speculation, 
Some go there for observation, 
Some go there to doze and nod, 

But few go there to worship God ;’ 


. | still, it shows a habit of morality, and this habit 


acts as a restraint on men. The church is then 
a means of making good citizens, and as such, 
even if no higher motive prevail, ought to be en- 
couraged by all who wish prosperity to the State 
| and good order inthe community. This motive, 
my curiosity also, and, I hope, a hetter one than 
either, devotion, led me into many of the church- 
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es of the city. The one that I entered first was 
a plain looking building, both inside and out; 
rather old, and at no time very handsome; the 
congregation had gathered with seriousness in 
their faces before I entered, and the minister had 
risen and was choosing his text as I took my 
seat. His appearance was singular; tall, so as 
to appear almost gigantic, with a frame of great 
physical power; a countenance stern and even 
harsh in repose, with an eye, that unless lighted 
up with some humorous thought, appeared dull 
in its repose, and a manner at first quiet and 
heavy. His subject was the final judgment; and 
as he seemed to rise with the awful grandeur of 
his theme, his form weuld dilate, his countenance 
become lighted up, the dull eye looked like a 
furnace that had received fresh fuel and blazed 
with intense expression; it seemed to open and 
brighten as he developed the subjeet he had in 
hand. The vehemence of his gesture and the 
stern expression of his face, added force to the 
words as they flowed from his lips; and his voice 
like his appearance, harsh and strong, seemed 
under no control in its lower tones, although it 
rung out like a trumpet call in its powerful, start- 
ling bursts of sound. No man in appearance. 
voice, and gesture, or in the compact, vehe- 
ment and massive power of his intellect, as well 
as in force of reasoning and felicity of illustration, 
ever so impressed me with the sense of power 
as this man has done. I felt what was meant 
by the term Boanerges, when I heard this thun- 
derer speaking forth in tones of majesty the folly 
of resistance to God’s will, and placing before 
men the consequences of their delusion, and paint- 
ing in fire words the day of final judgment, until 





the lurid flames could almost be seen writing on 
the clouds of darkness, ascending from the pit} 
of terror, the words ‘ Harvest past,’ ‘ Not saved,’ 
to a despairing multitude. He recounted their 
crimes, as in a court of justice, brought up before 
each one his sins and errors in all their magni- 
tude and in all their aggravations, and then laid 
open the punishment of the law. 1 never saw 
any man more the master of powerful invective, 
following on the most conclusive reasoning 
urged in the most effective manner. 
of sarcasm too was not wanting, and was used 
with tremendous effect. What struck me most 
forcibly, was the ease with which he passed from 
one emotion to another, rousing and allaying the 
passions with the same master-hand. ‘The aw- 
ful, the terrible, the ludicrous even, the sarcastic 
and the pathetic ; all that was gentle in the lovely 
character of Jesus, and all that was grand and 
fearful in the idea of an avenging God, were ex- 
pressed and vividly represented. 1 cannot give 
you any idea of the man by quoting his words, 
although there were startling bursts of eloquence 


The power 





| 


and impressive sentences uttered forth ; yet it is 
not in isolated phrases or single sentences that 
this man can be measured, any more than a 
specimen rock could exhibit the grandeur and 
the massiveness of Gibraltar. So impressed 
was I with the manner and force and meaning of 
the man, that I could not put down his words in 
my memory. ‘Tocompare him with the mass of 
ordinary preachers, is to institute a comparison 
between a milldam, that has accumulated waters 
fora week, and in turning a wheel exhausts itself 
by the effort; and the constant and resistless flow 
of a mighty river. This man would possess in- 
fluence anywhere and in any occupation; I never 
yet saw aman who exhibited so many elements 
of power. 

“In the afternoon I walked up the street and 
looked over the various churches; entering some 
of them rather to inspect their appearance than 
to hear discourses. The most beautiful are the 
Gothie church on 5th street, and St. Paul’s on 
Grace street, near the square. The first is the 
most perfect and beautiful specimen of Gothic 
architecture I have ever seen even iv our north- 
ern cities; some may surpass it in size and grand- 
ness of appearance, none in its internal arrange- 
ments and perfect finish. A critic might notice, 
yet would not condemn, a departure from the 
usual style in its galleries. St. Paul’s is a hand- 
some specimen of the Grecian style of architec- 
ture of the Corinthian order, and is quite an or- 
namenut to the city; yet upon the top of this 
handsome Grecian temple I found a moderna 
church steeple; a bringing together of things 
new and old that rather surprised me. This 
adds, however, to the appearance of the city. 
Richmond would look much better if all its many 
churches had steeples. ‘This church was closed 
and I did not enter it. I am informed it is as 
handsomely furnished within as it is beautiful 
without; its congregation is the richest in the 
State, and the church is the most popular of any 
in Richmond. How much better would it have 
been if the style of building for these two churches 
had been reversed; the beautiful Grecian would 
have suited both the size and the situation of the 
present Gothic; and the large, massive looking 
St. Pauls would better become the Gothic 
style of building. Then, too, as it is near 
the capitol, a Grecian structure, each would 
have appeared more beautiful by contrast, 
had the church been Gothic. In walking 
around the square the number of mean looking 
buildings surprised me; there were some few 
good looking ones it is true, yet the mass of them 
were not so. This square is the central place of 


the town, and the place where strangers natu- 
rally go; to give effect, itshould have been either 
kept bare of houses that thus the capitol might 
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Stand out alone, or it should have been surround- 
ed by the city churches, by the public buildings, 
by splendid residences, or by extensive and nobly 
built hotels of different and beautiful styles of 
architecture, that thus each might set off the 
beauty of the other and add ornament to the city. 


finely modulated, a mind classically educated and 
rich in stores of learning, in the literature of his 
own profession and in general knowledge, he 
possesses a suavity of manner that would make 
him a favorite in or out of the pulpit, and in any 
society where worth, courtesy and intellect are 





The capitol would thus stand like a pearl of price | passports to attention. The discourse was in 
surrounded by a circlet of gems; and no city of | keeping with the appearance and character of 
the world would possess a more beautiful prom-| the man; elegant in diction, sweetly persuasive 
enade than Richmond. To-night I went to the|in manner, he sought rather to touch and 


Monumental church and heard another of the 
great men of the city; this, as you are well aware 
was built on the ground occupied by the burnt 
theatre. Need I describe the sensations that 
crowded on me as I sat in the place and thought 
of that scene of merriment so suddenly turned 
into mourning, and of the cries of anguish from 
the sufferers and from those bereft of friends. 
Truly this was a place right and proper on which 
to erect a church, wherein were to be preached 
the consolations of the Christian religion. A 
place where thus the memory of the dead was 
kept in constant remembrance, where the min- 
istrations of the church were a continual funeral 
sermon, and a spot of earth dedicated to levity 
and blasphemy, baptized in the tears and the 
groans of the living and the dying, where death 
had been in all its horrors, was a fit place for the 
life-giving words of the gospel and the hope of 
immortality to be promulgated. The church is 
of a singular shape ; octagonal, with three porch- 
es. In the front one stands a monument to the 
dead, with the names of the sufferers on it; it is 
a plain, altar-like structure, being only intended 
to bear the names of those who perished; the 
church is their monument. The side porches 
afford entrance to the body of the church; and 
also, by winding stairs, to the galleries above, 
withoutencroaching on the octagonal shape of the 
body of the building. The internal appearance 
is very striking; imagine a perfect octagon of 
large size, the galleries filling up seven of the 
sides, leaving one for the pulpit and reading desk ; 
opposite these a large, handsome and well-toned 
organ with a well-trained choir; the octagonal 
shape making some singular pews on the lower 
floor, and giving a peculiar appearance to the 
whole church; the roof rising to a dome lighted 
from above. Now imagine this handsome church 
filled closely with the beauty, the fashion, and 
the wealth of the city, making up what we so 
rarely find under such circumstances, an atten- 
tive, devout congregation. After the sublime 
service of the Episcopal church was over, the 
preacher rose ; I was prepossessed with his ap- 
pearance, and the feeling increased as he spoke. 
Tall, dignified and graceful in person, carriage 
and gesture, with a countenance expressing gen- 
tleness and kindness of heart, a voice sweet and 


Vout. XVITI—21 


soften the heart than to break it; love and mercy 
were the accents on its lips, and not the harsher 
‘notes of terror and of guilt’s punishment. His 
subject was the raising of Lazarus from the dead; 
and he so pictured the grief of his family, the 
sympathetic tears of Jesus, and his consolations 
to the afflicted sisters, the joy and gratitude as 
well as the amazement of the multitude, that we 
could almost see Christ standing at the open 
grave, and at his voice the dead coming forth in 
life and health and purity. He possesses, with 
all his gentleness, that manly elegance as an or- 
ator that Campbell does as a poet; and that fin- 
ished and polished diction, combining strength 
and beauty. [ find it difficult to compare him 
with the former speaker from the total dissimi- 
larity of the two men. Perhaps a comparison 
might be sought in the ancient reputations of 
Hercules and Apollo, the several representatives 
of strength and elegance; or, if we compare 
them with speakers of whom we have heard, 
the comparison instituted by Wirt between Pat- 
rick Henry and Lee would suit better. One I 
described as the most forcible speaker I ever lis- 
tened to; he was like a torrent forcing its way, 
overthrowing everything iu its course, and leav- 
ing prostrate all opposition; the other, like a 
mild and gentle river, flowing through banks ren- 
dered fertile and beautiful by its waters, glancing 
in the sunlight and passing on its course with 
joy. Ove swept every chord of the lyre with a 
master’s hand, yet excelled in the higher notes ; 
the other filled the ear withsweet, low tones that 
touched the heart without terrifying. The elo- 
quence of the one swells and rolls like the pow- 
erful sound of some mighty organ that fills the 
ear with the its thunder-tones, and hushes us into 
silence by its power and its richness; the musi- 
cal diction of the other, like the sweet sounds of 
the Eolian harp, attract attention by their melo- 
dy, and fillthe soul withharmony. ‘To conclude 
—one possesses strength and the other elegance ; 
one has grace and sweetness of expression, the 
other force and fire; one touches the feelings, 
the other overpowers both heart and intellect ; 
one must have a mighty subject to grapple with, 
he requires opposition to draw forth his full pow- 
ers, and never moves so forcibly and majestically 
as in the tumult of debate, when attacked by 
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fierce and well-appointed foes; the other passes 
gently along, shunning opposition and tumult, 
and suits better the professor's chair than the 
angry forum. The one would lead a column 
into battle undauntedly and rejoice in the shock 
of arms, had his training been different; or he 
would have been an unflinching partisan and 
commander in political warfare, or an effective 
leader of opposition in Parliament or Congress; 
the senatorial dignity, or the foreign mission, 
would suit better the character of the other. One 
would have preached and struggled with Lu- 


ther; the other have written and prayed with 
Melancthon. 


LETTER IV. 


‘Ah! long shall I delight 
In the memory of that morn, 
When I climbed the Danube’s height 
To the fountain of the Thorn. 


* And beheld his waves and islands, 
Flashing, glittering in the sun, 

From Vienna’s gorgeous towers, 
To the mountains of the Hun. 


‘There was gladness in the sky, 
There was verdure all around, 

And where’er it turned, the eye 
Fell on rich historic ground. 


‘Over Aspern’s field of glory 
The noontide haze was cast, 

And the hills of Turkish story 
Gleamed with visions of the past.’ 


Monday. 


Another very fine view of Richmond is presented 
from the upper extremity of the city. Here I 
climbed a hill that rises on the river bank near 


Among the most beautiful views in or about| the reservoir, and sat down to enjoy the beauty 


Richmond, that which is seen from the top of| of the view. 
Church Hill strikes me as superior to all others. | tended to be laid out for a cemetery. 


The place on which I gat is in- 
It certainly 


As a walk around Calton Hill in Edinburg is| will make a most beautiful one, as the ground is 
said to have first suggested the idea of a pano- covered with forest trees, and instead of the dead 
rama, from the varied beauty of landscape pre-|level that seems to be chosen usually for burial 


sented on every side of it; so here we have at! places, is beautifully undulated. 


I wish no harm 


once suggested the same idea, because of the | to the citizens of Richmond, yet I should like to 
exceeding and diversified loveliness of view that | see this ground handsomely laid off, and showing 
nature and art have combined their efforts to | here and there appropriate monuments. They 
produce. No man of taste has ever stood upon| have exhibited but little taste hitherto in their 


the point of Church Hill at sunset, while the| public cemeteries. 
summer sun was shedding its yellow radiance 


over the beautiful scene before and around him,|joy the view. 


It was late in the day when 
I reached my place of rest and sat down to en- 
Here the river rushes down the 


without being enraptured with the exquisite | falls, and you sit above the murmur of them— 
beauty of the view, and struck with the pano-|opposite are several islands—the pump-house, 
rama-like character of the picture presented to|raising water for the city reservoir is beneath 
his gaze. The city stands opposite, rising on | you—near by stands Belvidere, the residence of 


the steep sides of Shockoe Hill, or lying along 


Col. Byrd in former times, when Richmond was 


the river bank, or filling the valley between the|a village and a plantation—farther off, the Peni- 


hills—the village of Manchester, resting on the 


tentiary, with its white walls, the Armory, and 


ridge, from which its former name of Rocky|the many mills and factories worked by water- 


Ridge was derived, and the green or cultivated 


power are seen—the bridges crossing the river in 


slope of the Falls plantation, spreading over the| various directions, with the evening train rush- 


opposite shore—the river rolling off in the dis- 
tance—the capitol standing in its beauty—the 


ing over one of them, strike the eye, and the 
busy city seems more distant than it really is, as 


antique Egyptian architecture of the Medical) the evening landscape becomes obscure and the 


College—the port filled with shipping and vari- 
ous water craft—all objects of interest and beauty | bees faintly to the ear. 


confused sound of man comes like the hum of 
It was a mingling of 


in themselves—while over the whole scene the|sights and sounds that struck forcibly on my 


gorgeous hues of a summer sunset give coloring | senses, and gave rise to many reflections. 
and softness and finished beauty to the picture. 


This 
is the time and place when I naturally fall to 


lighting up in a golden glow the countless win-| moralizing on the vanity and shortness of human 
dows of the city, rendering more yellow the tur-| life and effort; when the contrast between the 
bid water that rolls down the falls, and enrich-| quiet of nature and the bustle of man is shown ; 
ing with its flood of light the combined view of| and when the evening of day naturally reminds 


city, river, and country landscape. 


Campbell’s| us of the close of life. 


It is good then to muse 


beautiful lines, (written in a scene of similar| and moralize, to look over the past and to think 


beauty, although visited at another period of the|of the future. 


day,) involuntarily came into my mind. 





I thought over in my mind the 
scene this place, now tenanted by thousands, 
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must have presented when Powhatan ruled and 


Smith visited here. Surely, if we now believed, as | 
the wise ancients did, in tutelary divinities, we | 


should hold that the spirits of Smith and of Po- 
cahontas preside over the destinies of Richmond. 
The Roman or the Greek would have reared 
altars to their memories and instituted funeral 
games in their honor. As I sat and thought of 
their lives and their influence, and remembered 
that here they first met, I thought how happy it 
would be if their remains, which now moulder 
unnoticed in different parts of England. could be 
here brought together to adorn and honor the 
great city of the commonwealth they both aided 
to build up. In my mind’s eye I placed a mon- 
ument to Smith on the highest point of Church 
Hill, where he might appear to watch over the 
good of the commonwealth, and to stand as a sen- 
tinel on guard against its foes. And one to Po- 
cahontas on the spot where I took in this goodly 
view, the high hill overlooking the river in the 
new cemetery—where she would stand the Mi- 
nerva of our State—and, like her great proto- 
type, overlook her favorite city in its progress in 
arts and arms. Smith was buried in London, 
and his remains lie in Saint Sepulchre’s church, 
Skinner street. ‘A large flat stone in front of 
the communion table engraved with his coat-of- 
arms, is all now remaining to the memory of 
Capt. Smith. The three Turks’ heads are still 
distinguishable, but in a few years more they 
will be entirely effaced by the many feet which 
every Sunday unconsciously trample upon the 
tomb of so famous aman.’ Pocahontas lies bu- 
ried at Gravesend where she died. I doubt not 
that their remains could be removed, and funds 
soon raised to erect for each a noble monument. 
Is it not strange that those to whom we owe so 
much honor should have nothing of it rendered 
them? And now while I am thus building mon- 
uments, the great mover in the scheme of col- 
onizing deserves one also. I mean Sir Walter 
Raleigh. We do not pay sufficient honour to 
the memory of our benefactors; what American 
has ever made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Ra- 
leigh, or sought out the resting place of Poca- 
hontas or of Smith? If the remains of these 
three were among us, and deposited in our city, 
what a trio of worthies we would possess. I 
should like to see them brought over in pomp, 
and with appropriate ceremonies buried in our 
midst; and stately monuments to represent the 
memories of the chivalrous andaccomplished Ra- 
leigh, the resolute, energetic Smith, and the gen- 
tle and lovely Pocahontas, erected over their re- 
mains. Pocahontas at least deserves this at the 


hands of the women of Virginia; she was a 
most beautiful and worthy type of her sex in our 
State. 


But in this utilitarian age, how can we 








me a place of very great interest. 


expect anything of the kind, when trade and 
speculation attract all attention, and leave none 
for the good and great of past ages. Perhaps, 
however, as these are elevated situations, there 
might be a combination of the useful, the orna- 
mental and the reverential, by making these mon- 
uments very high, and attaching to each the ap- 
paratus of a windmill; thus we might have served 
out to the citizens of Richmond the Pocahontas 
corn meal, the Raleigh flour, and the Capt. Smith 
bran and shorts; the names would at least ren- 
der them popular, and a thriving trade might be 
thus driven; doing honor to our benefactors, or- 
namenting our chief town, and filling our pock- 
ets by one and the same operation! The occu- 
pations would not be altogether. inappropriate ; 
as Capt. Smith seems to have spent most of his 
time in obtaining corn for the colonists, and Po- 
cahontas was never so much greeted as when 
she sent in abundant provisions to our starving 
ancestors ! 


LETTER V. 


Tuesday. 


You know my fondness for examining grave- 
yards, and inspecting closely those places where 
the dead are buried, and where the living build 
monuments. The House of the Living, as the Is- 
raelite styles his cemetery, has always been to 
I have al- 
ways held it as a decided mark of civilization to 
take care of the dead; and I think that a scale 
of the progress of humanity could be well made 
by tracing the mode and style of burying, and 
the funeral ceremonies, with the inscriptions upon 
tomb stones. What achange and what progress 
from the first rude efforts of a tribe to commem- 
orate the death of a chief, by raising a tumulus 
of rock over his remains—or by slaughtering 
captives and animals around his tomb as servants 
and companions in the world to which he had 
gone—while the poor follower was committed 
to the earth with scarcely a stone to mark his 
resting-place—from the time of the Greek and 
Roman burning his dead, that the ethereal part 
might pass off in flame to heaven, and that cor- 
ruption might not touch those they had loved— 
in the embalming of the Egyptian, faintly fore- 
shadowing their belief in a resurrection—and the 
Parsee exposing his dead on high towers, that 
the sun might draw up to himself the remains of 
those who had spent life in his worship—down 
to the present time of enlightenment, when the 
ornamented grave-yards, the tomb over the hum- 
blest individual, and the inscription of love and 
of hope in death and in eternity, show that death 
has lost his terrors. In the graves and the tombs 





of man we see his belief in immortality, instinct- 
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ively appearing in earlier ages, clearly taught 
and believed in now. A history of the modes 
of burial of different ages and nations, would 
show a history of man’s religion. 

The oldest grave-yard in this place, is that 
around the old church on the Hill. I walked 
over it, and entered the church so famous in our 
annals, where Patrick Henry’s eloquence roused 
Virginia to arms, and where he so clearly spoke 
the voice of the nation when he said, ** Give me 
liberty or give me death.” I sat within this ven- 
erable place, and pictured before me the scene 
as it occurred 72 years before; the clear March 
morning in 1775, when there met here the dele- 
gates from all parts of the colony, and when the 
church held tne concentrated wisdom and intel- 


ligence of the State. Had I the painter's pencil | regularly laid out, whereas, the one on Church 


you should have the scene when, after a few | 


days of doubt and indecision, Henry rose and 
electrified the Assembly by his eloquence and his 
daring. From that time the voice of this people 


was for war. I was more impressed than ever) 


with the power of a single man in influencing 
the mass of a people, and directing or changing 
the course of events. A few obscure men gath- 
ered in a country church, are impelled to under- 
take a mighty enterprise, such as the world never 
saw before. by the eloquence and earnestness of 
an untaught rustic. It was as though a spark 
had fallen on a mass of gunpowder. The man 
came and the hour—and lo! the explosion that 
resulted shook monarchs on their thrones, wa- 
ked up the spirit of enslaved nations, cleared 
away the mists of prejudice, broke down the bar- 
riers of oppression, raised to life the submerged 
principles of classic liberty, and still echoes aud 
reverberates from nation to nation, and from age 
to age, until that voice, thus spoken, shall go round 
the world ehanging and improving wherever it 
goes. How great a matter a little fire has kin- 
dled. 

The graves lie around the church; some well 
built and ornamented, others scarcely raised above 
the sod; many chief citizens of Richmond lie 
here with sculptured praises. yet none of our 
great men of national or State celebrity. The 
monument that most struck me was one bearing 
the inscription, “ Dedicated by Filial Piety to 
Parental Love.” The beloved wife, the kind 
husband, the affectionate father, the worthy citi- 
zen, the stranger from England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Spain, Italy, France and Germany; the pro- 
fessional man of eminence, the unlettered man 
of poverty ; the wise and the wealthy; the man 
of sorrows to whom life was a burden; the young 
and joyous with bright hopes and strong antici- 
pations; the infant that knew nothing but its 
mother’s look of kindness, and the old man who 
had outlived all his kindred; hearts that have 








felt every emotion, that have been wrung with 
passionate grief, or beat tumultuously with joy ; 
eyes that have beamed with gladness, or been 
drowned in tears of sorrow ; tongues eloquent 
in words and mighty in influence, whose voice 
has given rapture or destroyed peace; all that 
the living suffer, feel, think, love, hate, fear or 
desire, all lie here. In one common resting-place 
or caravanserai of the dead, they wait until the 
trump of doom shall summon them forth. To 
such a spot how truly Longfellow’s words apply, 


“ This air is full of farewells for the dying, 
And mournings for the dead.” 


The other cemetery is on Shockoe Hill, and 
is very large, and more ornamented. It is 


Hill has no regularity, or paths, or ornaments, 
except the few old trees that stand init. The 
regular walks, the exact division, the ornamen- 
tal trees, and the handsome monuments, render 
this a place of some beauty. The situation is, 
however, unsightly; a dead level at the extremity 
of a street, with the Poor House in front, and 
the rough sides of Union Hill nearly opposite, 
are all the beauties of situation that appear. The 
ground, however, is well inclosed, and well laid 
off in walks and roads, divided into lots and 
planted with trees and flowers. The monu- 
ments are many of them pyramid columns; this 
seems to be the chief style used. Very few are 
of that exquisite and costly character we see in 
places where cemeteries have been long estab- 
lished, and where it as fashionable to ornament 
tombs, as it is to excel in the beauty of carria- 
ges and horses, or to take pride in a handsome 
house and furniture. TF sought out the burial- 
place of John Marshall, and with some trouble 
found it. <A plain, massive tombstone, covered 
the grave, made of the finest marble, and with 
this simple inscription. 


JOHN MARSHALL, 
Son of Thomas and Mary Marshall, 
was born the 24th of September, 1775. 
Intermarried with Mary Willis Ambler 
the 3rd of January, 1783. 
Departed this life 
the 6th day of July, 1835. 


Near it stands the tomb of Daniel Call, the broth- 
er-in-law of Marshall, and not far off is that of 
Wickham, both distinguished lawyers ; the latter 
one of the most emineut in Virginia. The mar- 
ble records neither the fame nor the services of 
Marshall; there is no laboured pomp of eulogy, 
and nothing special to mark the spot where this 
great man lies. His tomb is as simple as his 
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Stanard, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, and many 
others of talent and eminence are buried here. 
Peter Francisco, the strongest man in Virginia, 
and an eflicient soldier in our Revolution, lies 
here without a stone to mark his resting-place ; 
surely this man deserves a monument better than 
many of those whose real or imaginary virtues 
are sculptured here. The State owes him one; 
and thatit has not been made is proof of the oft- 
repeated adage, that republics are ungrateful. 
There is great need in a city of the size and with 
the future that Richmond has, of a large and 
better place of burial; and I am pleased to hear 
that it is intended to lay out a large and hand- 
some cemetery on the river bank. 

In crossing the valley to visit the church on 
the hill, leame on an old building called the 
Pine Apple church. It has belonged to several 
denominations, has been sold and left by the dif- 
ferent congregations, and now is the only church 


in Richmond unoccupied, and looks deserted and | 


desolate indeed. 

It is a square house of brick, with a steeple 
stuck on one side of it, crowned on its summit 
with a singular pine apple like piece of work, 
that has given the name. ‘The entrances are at 
the corners, the galleries are reached by circu- 


contemplation could be afforded for the exercise 
of thought than their silent meetings. To see 
many hundred of them in aroom, sitting in deep 
silence, so that even a full drawn breath could 
be heard, the only sound that breaks the silence 
being the sob of some penitent as the tear rolled 
down his furrowed cheek; then, too, no eye of 
man fixed on you to disturb the current of your 
thoughts, but solemn stillness in the presence of 
others, tending to wrap the soul in devotion, or 
‘to stimulate the intellect; surely no better time 
could be afforded for the entrance and the evolu- 
tion of thought. 

If the system of faith and education which 
these men possess did not narrow the mind and 
| cramp the expression of thought and feeling, if 


| 
| 


| their customs did not prevent the writing or pre- 
|paration of sermons, and if their dialect and 
mode of expression was not a stereotype one, 
we might look for the production of some won- 
derful mental effort that would astonish the 
world. As it is the spirit of the age has left 
them. Like the cast off garments of former 
|times, they serve but to remind us of the past, 
as relics of what has been, and of what is fast 
hastening away never to return. 

A revival of Quakerism would be of all phe- 








lar stairs outside the building. ‘The house looks| nomena the most curious, and the most improb- 
like a square block of brick work, with nodoors|able. Their dress, and speech, and mode of 


at the sides, at each corner a column, and these 


corners, thus cut off into small porches affording | 


thought, like their form of religion, is of the an- 
tique order, aud is venerable as a singular ruin— 


entrance to the body of the building. Added to the relic of a mode of religious thought. ‘They 
this singular church and queer-looking steeple, | conjugate the verb to ‘ be in’ its past tenses. 


to complete the ludicrousness of the picture, 
there is a small railed flat on the top, by way of 
giving finish and completeness to the building! 
It looks, indeed, as if the church had belonged 


If you ask why, in a letter intended to treat of 


the cemeteries of the city, I speak of these modes 
of religion: I answer, that I consider them well 
placed among the dying and the dead. 


to different denominations, and been under the} How singular, and how well filled too, is that 
charge of a succession of eccentric pastors, who| grave yard which contains extinct forms of 
had each added some oddity of his own, and had | faith ! 

succeeded in making it more like a temple of 
Momus than a house of devotion. 

I passed also the Jews’ place of worship; they 
have two plain and neat synagogues in this city. 
I like a zealous Jew, and admire their ancient 
and renowned faith. ‘They have seen the rise,| of this city during my short stay here, and it 
the decay and the fall of almost all religious forms, | gratifies me to say that both in the legal and med- 
and think themselves proudly preéminent as con- ical professions there are many eminent men, fully 
taining within themselves the original form of | able to keep up the former reputation of the city. 
faith, and the elements of reproduction. Juda-| To draw comparisons would be impossible, as I 
ism is the true Phenix; it will yet arise from its | have not heard the lawyers in the courts of jus- 
ashes in a purer, nobler form, and the hope of|tice, and fortunately have been kept from the 
both Jew and Christian be realized in its resur-| pulse feeling fingers of the physicians. They 
rection and in its extended and useful influence. | have been pointed out to me; and as it might 

Somewhat to my surprise I found a Quaker please you to know them, I will describe some 
meeting-house, and saw several of the brethren! of the most eminent, as they appear to me and 
in the street. I have often thought that, if this|as their friends describe them. Here, as every- 
sect were not so ascetic as to forbid literature,' where else, the men who deal in health must 


LETTER VI. 


Wednesday. 


I have noticed closely the professional men 
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yield to those who have the control of property ; 
the doctors must give precedence to the lawyers. 
Mr. 
advanced in life, he still possesses a fine face and 
vigorous form; age has not dimmed his eye, nor 
impaired his capacity, either mental or physical ; 
studious to a great degree, and therefore closely 
confined at home, he is nevertheless sociable and 
agreeable in the circle of friends. Possessing 
native good sense, an intellect strong and plod- 
ding rather than powerful and brilliant, he has 
improved it by the study and enriched it by the 
close application of his whole life. In fact he 
may be said to have devoted himself to the study 
of the law as we are required to devote our- 





selves to our God; with his whole heart, and mind, | 


and strength. What his style of eloquence might 
have beeu when he practised in other courts I 
know not; the practice in the Court of Appeals 
has certainly tended to remove all flowers of 
fancy, all the beauties that imagination could 
gather, all the ornaments that historic research, 
or the facts of daily intercourse and reading, and 
all the illustrations that poetry or science might 
bring. It has cultivated the mind, removing all 
extraneous brain not needed in its own exercise, 
and thus treating the intellect as the jockey or 
the fencer does his body ; removing by training 
and diet all superfluous flesh, and bringing the 
man down to nothing save bone, sinew, nerve 
and hardened muscle. 

The dry diet of the Court of Appeals pro- 
duces a similar effect; and no man can come 
forth from that arena a well-trained champion, 
and possess either the flow of fancy, the fire of 
imagination, or the eloquence of diction he once 
possessed. He is intellectually mummified for 
life. Nor does the voice and gesture improve 
but rather deteriorate in compass and variety; 
there is no occasion to please an audience by 
mellifluous tones, or by graceful carriage, or by 
elegance and appropriateness of gesture. It will 
not surprise then, when [ say that the subject 
of this sketch, who was eminent in this court,— 
first among its foremost,—possessed with this in- 
tellectual dryness and hardness. incident to his 
profession, a voice intended only to address the 
judge who sat before him; and that to those on 
each side its tones, now a whisper and then a 
roar, had in them any thing else than pleasure. 

The skill required in this court is something 
like that learned by a top sawyer. When one 
of these useful individuals is standing and labor- 
ing over a saw-pit the up and down fling of the 
saw is all that is seen, the grating harsh sound 
of the saw is all that is heard, and the result is 
that the tough log is cut through, knots and all, 
and of the planks thus made houses are built 
wherein men dwell comfortably, and fences are 











mended through which trespassing had been 
done. The public think it a very necessary 


is a tall, fine looking man, although now |thing and praise the top sawyer; yet neither 


grace nor melody came from his work, and those 
approaching too near were liberally sprinkled 
with saw dust. Even the habits of this court, 
however, could not affect the dignity and grace 
of Mr. ‘scarriage. No man in Virginia per- 
haps has higher reputation as a lawyer; no man 
has devoted himself so thoroughly to the intri- 
cacies of his profession, and no one deserves bet- 
ter his reputation. 

Mr. is another great lawyer at this bar, 
well known inthe State Legislature and in Con- 
gress; of a short thick set figure, active and ve- 
hement rather than graceful in manner he yet 
possesses dignity; lively and fond of company, 
he is not and never has been the same close and 
heavy student as the great lawyer just spoken 
of; yet he possesses more fancy and more vehe- 
mence, and at times rises into a high strain of 
eloquence; he can when he pleases touch the 
feelings and stir the heart, and possesses evi- 
dently so much personal popularity as to be a 
great favorite with the public. His appearance 
is now that of a man much broken; his head is 
nearly bald, yet his bruad sensible face and keen 
bright blue eyes still indicate vigor. He isaman 
well suited to act as mediator or pacificator in 
any cause, or on any mission that he might be 
sent; his popular manners, sound sense, and 
warm heart would give him every probability of 
success in such an undertaking. I will not enu- 
merate his political services; they have been 
many and various; although from mingling to- 
gether in himself the lawyer and the statesman, 
occupations each of which requires the whole 
attention where a man desires eminence, he did 
not obtain the highest place in either. Still he 
has done much and it has been well done; his 
name will be classed among Virginia worthies 
and associated honorably with those who labor- 
ed for the union in troublous times. 

From what I can learn of his style of speak- 
ing, I judge him to have had two styles; the 
first and best was when he was young; then, 
ardent, impassioned and vehement, he moved 
his audience by the fire and earnestness with 
which he took up a cause, by the rich play of 
fancy, and by the storm of words and vehemence 
of gesture which marked him when most roused ; 
without, however, much grace of manner or dis- 
tinct logical power. 

In later years when his mind had been logi- 
cally trained in the Court of Appeals, aad, when 
from his habits and natural disposition to indo- 
lence, he had neglected close and continuous 
study, the power of fancy had left him, the ve- 
hemence of manner was gone, the power to 
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move and interest an audience had very much 
departed, and the faults rather than the benefits 
of his course of training were apparent. Had 
he retained the force and power of his earlier 
days, cultivated his talents and increased them 
by industrious application, added the voice and 
grace of oratory aud the logical acuteness ac- 
quired in this court, he would have been among 
the very first of Virginian orators. 

Both of these gentlemen should be held up to 
our young professional men; the first as a model 
for imitation, showing how far industry and close, 
persevering labor will carry a man who possesses 
rather good sense than talent; the second is an 
instance of talent impoverished by the want of 
industry, and powers directed to various pur- 
suits, wasted for want of concentration, and di- 
minishing instead of increasing in their progress. 

But let the men of the bar, yield to the men 
of the bed side. Dr. came to Richmond 
many years ago, a tall, ruddy, blue eyed, light 
haired and fine looking man; you would per- 
ceive that he is from the Emerald Isle, for he 
possesses somewhat the accent and the real 
Irish frankness and power_of blarney; full of 
fun, anecdote, wit and humor, he would make 
a pleasant acquaintance anywhere. He is a 
very popular physician, and possess a very large 
practice. 

I tried to analyse him and to ascertain wherein 
lay his power and skill, and how he obtained so 
much fame and such a lucrative practice. He 
rather decries heavy students, and those who pay 
great attention to the minutiae of the profession ; 
who think, by profound scientific knowledge, to 
carry their way in the practical science of medi- 
cine; saying that good common sense, close at- 
tention and experience are the only requisites 
for success. He is an illustration of his own 
theory, for he possesses great shrewdness, good 
sense, power to observe and remember, and cer- 
tainly his practice has been so extensive that he 
has also much experience. I cannot think his 
theory a perfect one, although I see its correct- 

ness. If he made scientific knowledge the basis 
of his theory | would be satisfied with it; the 
fear is lest others, not so well qualified in every 
respect as he is, should, by neglecting to inform 
and to train themselves properly, become those 
legalized murderers that every uninformed phy- 
sician or quack must be. The doctor's manner 
in the sick room is good; his native sense ena- 
bles him very quickly to ascertain in what man- 
ner to comport himself, and so versatile is he 
that he can suit in voice, language and wanner 
the roughest Son of the Brogue, or the most 
courtly and polished gentleman. With his suav- 
ity and liveliness of manner, fund of droll anec- 





among the sick, and commands and deserves an 

extensive practice. 

There is another physician of age and emi- 

nence, who has high reputation here. Of him 

I cannot speak so fully; the public know but lit- 

tle of the qualities of a physician’s mind; his 

profession is a private one, there is no opportu- 

nity of public display, and he can only be judged 

of by two things, his success in practice and his 

attention to the sick. They esteem him a man 

of talent, therefore, if he possess a good manner, 
and if his patients generally recover. Doctor 
is remarkable for his fluency and for his 
conversational power; he certainly is a most 
agreeable talker and one of the most courtly gen- 
tlemen I have ever seen. 

His skill is acknowledged, and his practice ex- 
tensive. Iam told that in the sick room nothing 
can equal him in softness of manner and kind at- 
tention; his presence is a balm to the sick, more 
soothing than any emollient, and if no other se- 
dative can have power to calm, the charm of bis 
conversation and presence will. 

I would continue these descriptions as there 
are many others as worthy of note; yet I will 
not weary you by speaking too long of so dry a 
subject as that of the lawyers, or so unhealthy a 
one as that of the physicians. The number of 
young aspirants for practice in medicine and in 
law is very great; I fear many of them have a 
very limited constituency. Itdoes not, however, 
seem to depress them, as a pleasanter set of 
men I have rarely met with. 

Quacks of various kinds flourish here, save only 
the water curers, and the Homeopathists, the 
muddiness of the water,—preventing success to 
any physician who prescribes much of it,—pre- 
vents the one ; and the disposition to give twenty 
grain doses of calomel in cases of bilious fever, 
hinders the infinitesmal doses of the other from 
becoming popular. 





LETTER VII. 
Thursday. 

You are curious, my dear H., to know some- 
thing of the society of Richmond, and especially 
of the ladies; and you ask whether it holds the 
preéminence in respect to the beauty and loveli- 
ness of its ladies, that it does in beauty of situa- 
tion or of view, and in position as capital. As 
you will not Jet me off then, I must speak of the 
society here, aud as carefully a3 possible of the 
ladies; you will not show my letter, I am sure, 
to any one from Richmond, lest my free-speak- 
ing pen should bring me into trouble when I 
again visit this city. 

I have been struck with the number of fine 
looking middle aged man, and portly gray-haired 





dote, friendliness and real skill he is a favorite 


seniors in this city; and I am pleased to see 
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many of them on horseback. It is a pity that| liveliness; parties and amusements of every kind 
this good old Virginia custom does not more pre- ‘are in vogue ; the theatre is much frequented and 
vail here ; sure the inequalities of the town itself |every source of pleasure eagerly sought after. 
should require it, as there is very little induce- | For many years past there have been clubs form- 
ment to walk in this up-hill and down-hill city. | ed here for amusement of different kinds. One, 
The military and the fire companies please me ‘the Quoit Club, meets at Buchanan’s Spring 
by their manly and well-trained appearance ; near the city. Joining in the sports of this Club 
the collected bar presents many fine looking | was a favorite amusement with Chief Justice 
heads, and contains a great mass of intelligence | Marshall; every Saturday evening the gentle- 
and talent; the men of the lancet, really, when} men who compose it, and they are among the 
we consider their killing propensities and pro- first citizens of Richmond, assemble to pitch 
fession, have a very benevolent as well asa very | quoits and dine together, spending the day iu 
intelligent look ; the ministry is able and the pul-| exercise and hilarity. The old man was as eager 
pit well supplied. Richmond has the materials lin the game as any boy could have been; he was 
of good society in it, and although my short stay | a good player, hurling a heavy quoit with much 
here has prevented my entering much into its| certainty, and enjoying the fun and jokes as one 
society, I can yet see that these materials are| of the youngest of the party. This is the parent 
well worked up. But, “the ladies,” you say ;|club of many others of a similar kind; a grove 
“pray tell me of their beauty.” Well then—| of trees, with a fine spring near it, affording shade 
very few of these ladies possess the art of walk-|to all and water to those who like to drink it, 
ing well; indeed, it must be said they are/is selected; the ground is levelled and marked 
awkward walkers. ‘The streets are but badly | out for pitching ; cards, wine, religion and poli- 
adapted to exhibit the graces of fine walking ; | tics are alike forbidden, because among men they 
and to this cause alone the want of much grace | are apt to engender strifes; quoits, mint juleps, 
in this exercise must be attributed. How is a|shirtsleeves, and all the materials of a good din- 
lady to walk with ease when she walks up and | ner are allowed. These, with numerous pic-nic 
down hill? it necessarily gives her a manner of) parties for the ladies, form some of the summer 
walking that shows the sole of the foot; step-| amusements; convivial clubs of various names 
ping on the heel in going down, and on the toe | are iu vogue during the winter months. Of these 
in going up, the body is thrown either forwards| last the Owl] Club is best known; its name in- 
or backwards, and this gives the carriage an un-|dicates its time of meeting; it is made up of 
graceful appearance. wits and fun lovers of all kinds; wine, cards and 
Richmond is famous for beauty of situation} backgammon are brought in to aid the festivities 
and of scenery, and for handsome houses, and,|of the evening. 
as I mentioned, for fine looking elderly men;| The circle of fashionable society in this city is 
an impartial Providence does not give all favors! so large that it has some inconveniences ; there 
to the same place, but distributes them; it would | is but one circle, and this has been increased with 
be strange then if Richmond bore away the palm | the growth of the city, until now a fashionable 
for beauty; that is, if the number of beauties! party is a full house. Richmond is too large for 
that she possesses should so stand forth as to|one, and not large enough for several circles of 
overcome all its other attractions. fashionable life. One injurious result of this state 
That there is much beauty here I believe, yet as| of things is, that as all cannot be invited to a 
there is no promenade a stranger would not per-| fashionable party, the young married ladies are 
ceive, nor find it out. In many other places, | left out, to their own loss of enjoyment, and to 
there is nothing to boast of save the beauty and | the detriment of society itself; for their culture 
grace of the ladies; Richmond has much else} and experience is always needed to give tone to 
to boast of in its trade and its position. I say|the character, and to prevent flippancy in the 
not that there is no beauty here—there is much;|conversation of fashionable society. By divi- 
only that the beauty of Richmond does not sur-| ding into many circles there would be more real 
pass that of other places, as the scenery and the; enjoyment; yet this will not take place until the 
buildings do. It is not the capital of the State| city has very much increased in numbers and in 
in this respect. I am informed thatif the ladies| wealth. Society then in Richmond is not liter- 
of this city do not walk well, they are most dig-| ary, is not of scientific character; it lacks the 
nified and graceful in the dance. tone a due mingling of the middle-aged and the 
The society is delightful. Although there is| married give; yetitis of a joyous character— 
that air of business about the mass of the peo-|that of youth—and consists chiefly of a fun-lov- 
ple, which is always found in a place of trade ;/ing, merry-hearted, time-killing set of young folk. 
yet no people are more fond of amusement and} There are few promenades in this city, and 
of sport; the winters are very gay and full of|very little disposition to make use of those that 
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exist. The capitol square, and some of the most | 
handsomely built streets are made use of by the | 
ladies as promenades; it is but seldom, however, 
that they are frequented. A beautiful place of 
exercise might be made of the railroad bridge; 
it is high and uncovered, so that it affords a fine 
view of the city, of the river both above and below, 
and of the country beyond. As one has to pass 
through the dust and turmoil around the Depot 
to reach it, and as the footway upon it is a very 
disagreeable one, these are probably reasons why 
the ladies have not frequented it. Yet there are 
so many advantages connected with it, and it is | 
so fine and breezy a place, that it is worth some 
sacrifice to enjoy them. ‘This city needs other 
squares to be laid off for exercise and pleasure, 
beside the one already existing. The upper part, 
which is now rapidly increasing, especially re- 
quires this improvement; if the ground was now 
secured and planted with trees. it would soon be 
surrounded with handsome blocks of houses, and 
the adjoining lots be very much increased in 
value. If more attention was paid to out-door 
exercise, if the dust of the streets, which very 
much prevents promenading, was cleared away, 
and public squares laid off for the purpose, we 
should see fewer pallid countenances and dispir- 
ited, languid forms among the ladies of Rich- 
mond. I have been astonished to see so few of | 
these ladies on horseback. As they do not walk 
much, I looked for them to turn out in the sad- 
dle, and to gain health and beauty in the inspi- 


ring gallop. They do not know that a graceful | 


form never appears so well as when on horse- 
back; and that, although without leaf or branch- 
es, no tree bears so beautiful a flower as the sad- 
die tree. I wish to see the time when the sight 
of a lady on horseback would not excite surprise 
in Richmond. 

Among the places of amusement here is a 
reading room; not as much frequented as it) 
should be, The Library Association contains 
2,000 volumes of books; some of which are com- 
mon-place, nor can the collection be said to be 
very creditable to so large a city as Richmond. 
I regret that there is no chess club in this place; 
(you know my fondness for the game;) on en- 
quiring I learned that the game was not played 
here except in private circles. Some very ex- 
cellent players are found ; yet none whose repu- 
tation, as skilful players, has gone abroad. Such 
a club would attract strangers, and train into 
skill and reputation the good players of the city. 
Chess has never been a favorite in Virginia, as 


the good citizens of Richmond. A club formed 
in one of the coffee houses of the city, and a 
few games played in public, would give a com- 
mencement to the fashion; and after a time the 
young men of the city might think jt more an 
object of ambition, and perhaps ane requiring 
more intellect, to play a good game of chess than 
to dance gracefully. A library, areading-room, 
orarestaurant furnished with chess-boards, would 
be an attractive addition to the city. 

One thing that I have noticed here, is to my 
ear very disagreeable; it is the prevalence, among 
certain classes of the population, of the northern 
mode of pronunciation. I find no fault with it 
when spoken by a northern man, because to him 
it is natural; and | know that many valuable citi- 
zens of Richmond were born and bred on the 
other side of the Potomac, What I object to 
is to hear this dialect aped and imitated by na- 
tive born Virginians, aud, I am sorry to perceive, 
especially by young ladies who have acquired 
this foreign. speech where they have also ob- 
tained their education. Would you believe it, 
not only is the full broad sound of the alphabet’s 
first letter wofully diminished by this economical 
mode of speech, (which appears of so saving a 
character, that it will not spend much breath in 
words,) not only are Virginia peculiarities of di- 
alect abolished, and even by some laughed at as 
unfashionable; but even such elegancies of ex- 
pression as the * hull” (whole) State, the “rice” 
(rise) of the river, the Chinece nation, the fall of 
the doo (dew,) &c,, are oceasionally uttered. I 
think too that I have heard the wig (whig) party 
spoken of as assembling in some ‘ouse. What 
would the stately dames of olden time have said 
to this; those honorable matrons who were taught 
in youth to bear themselves with propriety in 
speech, person and behaviour; in whom the do- 
mestic virtues shown so unassumingly and yet so 
brightly, like the quiet, yet warm hospitality of 
their own firesides; whose busy knitting needles, 
and whose active superintendence of their fami- 
lies showed that, like the virtuous woman of 
Holy Writ, they worked willingly with their 
hands, and looked well to the ways of their 
households; whose descendants now rise up and 
call them blessed; who were instructed how to 
walk from the parlor to the kitehen, and back 
again ; who could as well direct in one, as pre- 
side in the other; and who would as soon have 
uttered a solecism in.language, such as those I 
have meutioned, as have dropped a stitch in their 
knitting work. Peace and honor to their mem- 





backgammon and cards have prevented much 


ovies! Surely, if there are some things in the 


attention to it; as, however, itis a game that all, | habits of the men of former times that this gen- 
even the most scrupulous, might play at, and is| eration has improved upon, we cannot boast any 





withal so improving as an exercise of pure in- 
tellect, I hope to see it becoming a favorite among 
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superiority now to the ladies of the past, Nor 
can the character of the Virginia matron of 
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the Old Dominion be equalled or surpassed by 
that of any generation of women in this or any 
other land. I look upon these changes that 
are now occurring among the young women of 
our cities in their language, habits and manners, 
as more important than questions in government ; 
for they exist among those who rule and direct 
the men who carry out the government; and who, 
influencing all around them, are themselves un- 
influenced by those whom they affeet. Woman 
can alter the dialect, change the manners, dic- 
tate the dress and habits of life, and control the 
morals of every community. More potent than 
the law, and more influential than the bayonet, 
sherules by persuasion where man cannot con- 
quer by force. The eartridge-box is mighty; it 
has overturned empires and destroyed millions, 
The ballot-box is mightier; it has regenerated 
nations, called into existence, and given a voice 
to, the will of the people, silenced an oppressive 
rule, and animated the spirit of good govern- 
ment. Every one will admit, however, that the 
band-box is mightiest of all; it is the oldest, the 
most universally felt, and will be most enduring! 
From the time, anterior to that of fig-leaves, 
when our beauteous mother Eve combed out 
her tresses, using some brook as a mirror, and 
her slender fingers in place of tortoise shell, 
down to the present, and as far as we can imagine 
into the future, through every age, clime, coun- 
try, nation, kindred, tongue, and individual man 
this influence has been, and will be experienced. 
Whatever the head-dress, whether natural or 
artificial, beautiful or ugly in the abstract, the 
eye and the tongue underneath it have justified 
its adoption, and proved it to be a crown of more 
power, and more universally aud reverently 
bowed down to, than that of king, pope or em- 
peror; and more an object of attraction and de- 
sire, than is the laurel crown upon the head of 
him who has linked his name to honor by im- 
mortal verse. Great is the power of woman! 
I wish much in this age of so-called improve- 
ment and progress, (although much of the im- 
provement is retrograde, and much of the pro- 
gress circular,) that it could be impressed upon 
the minds of those Virginians who use this drop- 
stitch style of speaking, that there are some 
things fixed and settled. Religion and morals, 
for instance, are determined by the law of the 
land and the word of God; grammar, language, 
and pronunciation, by the.litefature and the prac- 
tice of the highly edueated classes of a country, 
Our rules of grammar and mode of pronuncia- 
tion ought to be those of the literature of Eng- 
land, and of the Court, the Parliament, and the 
Universities of that country. Tried by their 
standards, it will be found that the broad Virginia 
dialect is that which the gentlemen's sons, who 


settled the Old Dominion, brought with them 
across the Atlantic; and which still prevails in 
the elegant circles of the mother country. We 
still find in the good old country neighbourhoods 
of Virginia that this is the dialect of the upper 
and educated, and the other of the lower and 
ignorant classes; it is there, as it formerly was 
in all parts of the State, a perfect shibboleth. 
Now, with many the tables are completely turned, 
and the pronunciation of the inferior orders is 
declared right and proper. The evil already 
exists, and the impression has been largely made 
upon that class of society most difficult to reach 
by remedial measures. Young ladies who have 
received educations in northern schools, or who 
have gone to northern cities for the purpose of 
obtaining “an air,’ (airs, not graces, are thus 
received,) are the subjects of this disease. Upon 
such brains, as ou other soft substances, impres- 
sions are easily made; and they retain the for- 
eign ideas, and the mincing, clipping dialect of 
their school-fellows, instead of our native-born 
thoughts, and full, rich and sonorous mode of 
speaking. ‘The complaint is not only of frequent 
occurrence, (being of an eruptive character, 
breaking forth on all oceasions,) it is also con- 
tagious, and therefore calls for legislative enact- 
ment. Or perhaps the medical society of the 
State should take it with consideration, and ex- 
tend a cordon sanitaire upon our border, ag well 
as administer curative doses of sulphur to all 
who show the symptoms. Doubts, I learn, are 
entertained by some of the learned faculty wheth- 
er, (as an alteration of the voice, as well of the 
words spoken, generally indieates greater dan- 
ger in disease,) the prevalence and persistence 
of this complaint may not show more serious 
disease than we imagine. It may not be, say 
they. simply an affectation of the tongue, but 
may be more deeply seated, and have its origin 


in the brain. Others again liken it to that ele- 


gant disease, the dance of St. Vitus, affecting 
the organs of speech, and assert this strong point 
of comparison—that both are very much disea- 
ses of imitation. Others again, trace it to hys- 
teria, affecting the throat, and direct assofetida 
and garlick. I should suppose that change of 
air would have a good effect; travel expands 
the mind and is an excellent means of cure in 
many diseases, especially in those last mentioned. 
An Atlantic voyage and a residence in those cir- 
cles, among whom the refinements of education 
and the elegancies of conversation still exist, 
might cure; or perhaps sume of the watering 
places might have power ; some spring of Par- 
nassus, or that “ well of pure English undefiled” 
may prove a last resort in hopeless cases. 

I should omit some of my most pleasant even- 








ings spent in Richmond, if I did not speak of 
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the friends I met with in its various and well- 
attended Masonic Lodges. I am very happy to 
say that our glorious science flourishes here, aud 
that there has been lately quite a revival of it 
among the brethren. There was a Lodge work- 
ing soon after I came to the city; and, as I was 
unkaown to any of the craft, I had to work my 
way in. And having proved myself a mason, it 
was enough; my reception was that of a brother, 
and I who came here with scarcely an acquain- 
tance, found myself surrounded by troops of 
friends. I never felt more gratified, and never 
saw more reason to rejoice that I was “a brother 
of the mystic grip and word.” 

Men whom | had never seen, and on whom I 
had no other claim, came round me; and I found 


myself at once in the midst of real friends, bound | 
to me by every tie that community of sentiment) 


and sacredness of obligation can impose. In 
sickness or distress I could find aid; and in a 
place of strangers, where but a few hours before 
I had no friendly eye, or voice, or hand, by the 
revelation of our peculiar language I found my- 
self possessed of as many friends as there were 
masous iu Richmond. 

I saw the benevolent working of our Order in 
its charity to the poor, the widow and the or phan. | 

Some years ago several officers of our Navy 
were in a small sail-boat off the coasts of Sicily, | 
and as a storm, sudden and fearful, came Ups, 


they found themselves on a dangervus shore, un-| 


acquainted with the coast, and unable to getinto’ 


harbour. Their situation was seen, and their! 
signals of distress also, yet so high was the sea. 


and so dangerous the attempt, that no one ven- 
tured to their assistance. The shore was cov- 
ered with multitudes watching with interest their 
progress and their probable fate. Only one offi- 
cer on board was a Mason; he stood up in the 
bow of the boat, and made the sign of the Mas- 
ter Mason in distress; no voice could be heard ; 
nor, if heard, could the language be understood. 
Instantly a dozen men rai down to the beach, 
launched a boat and put off. Their friends and 


families clung around, and with all the vehe-| 
mence of the Italian gesticulation, urged them) 


to stay. They flung them off, and with difficulty 
and toil, beaten back by the waves, and their 
boat half swamped, succeeded at length in reach- 
ing those who so much needed aid, and in bring- 
ing them into harbour. These men were Ma- 


but also endeavors to prevent strife among men, 
to bring peace on earth, and to make men not 
only good citizens, but excellent in all the rela- 
tions of life. You never hear of two Masons 
fighting. 

It isa singular fact, and speaks highly in favor 
of Masonry, that all the chief officers of the Rev- 
olution, with one exception, were Masons; and 
that exception was Benedict Arnold. I believe 
no author has mentioned this remarkable fact ; 
although all who have written of those times 
| have remarked the wonderful unanimity and har- 
mony that prevailed, and have expressed sur- 
prise that men from totally different sections of 
the country, and from colonies jealous of one 
another, should have conducted themselves in 
the trying and harrassing events of the war with 
so much perfect internal peace. Washingtou is 
well known to have been made a Mason in I'red- 
ericksburg, (near which town he was brought 
|up,) aud to have acted as Master of the Lodge 
'in Alexandria, near his place of residence. 

Such an Order, | think, is necessary in so ex- 
tensive a@ country as ours, to serve as a strong 
and secret bond of union between the far sepa- 
rated and disunited parts. Certainly I judge 
‘that this city will show a strong baad for the 
union; the number of Lodges is great and the 
interest iu the scieuce of Masonry on the increase. 
It is the headquarters of our Order; and | an- 
ticipate much pleasure in seeiug the meeting of 
the Grand Lodge of Virgimia. ‘This is said to 
be the most diguified and intelligeut body of men 
that meets in Richmond ; consisting of the choice 
| men of the State, geutlemen by birth aud breed- 
ing, trained and taught iv the dignified ceremo- 
nies, the ancient mysteries, and the charitable 
and heart cultivating practices of Masoury. 








The citizens of Richmond will at once per- 
ceive that changes and improvements have been 
made since these letters were written. ‘The 
Pine Apple church, which seems to have divert- 
ed this letter-writer so much, is now opened 
for religious services, having been altered, paint- 
ed, aud improved. It is no longer au object of 
ridicule. The Capitol Square is undergoing 
‘great changes and improvements; trees have 
| been planted and serpentine walks laid out, a 
! fountain built with a jet d'eau shooting up a col- 
umn of spray in its ceutre. In fact, the square 





sons, and in running this risk to save the life of! just now looks like a beauty who has only half 


a brother Mason, simply performed aduty. This 


is but a small part of the praise that belongs to 
an Order which has existed for ages; which is | 


a bond of amity and friendship among men of | Bell House. 


Giront conditions. and of various nations and 
occupations; which not only cares for the sick 
buries the dead, protects the widow and orphan, 


finished her toilet, aud is playing the agreeable 
with one side of her face, and upon this side still 
stands an ugly wart in the shape of the unsightly 
May it soon toll the knell of its 


‘own destruction! Other squares have been laid 


of in various parts of the city, and no place will 


now be better supplied with promenades than 
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Richmond. A beautiful cemetery has been laid off 
in walks and lots on the ground referred to in one 
of the letters. It is almost untenanted, however; 
the citizens of Richmond being afraid that the 
dead bodies, if buried there, would in some un- 
known manner affect the water of the river 
and the reservoir, or, what is perhaps a more 
probable conclusion, fearing that the noise and 
tumult of the Falls might disturb the repose of 
thedead. It, would, perhaps, render more fash- 
ionable this place of burial, if the hint given-in 
regard to the remains of Pocahontas was carried 
into effect. 





THE MADONNA DELLA GUARDIA. 


BY GEORGE E. SENSENEY: 


The Madonna della Guardia 
Stands on the mountain height, 

Outside Genoa’s ivied gates ; 
The boundless sea in sight. 


In the old, monastic city, 
On canvass may be seen, 

A peasant low on his bended knee, 
His staff upon the green. 


He was praying on the mountain, 
To his lips the cross was prest ; 

The Madonna shone in a silver cloud, 
With Jesus on her breast. 


“Why dost thou pray in the open air, 
With no priest to shrive thy soul ?” 

“ No altar is here whete the faithful kneel, 
No priest in purple stole.” 


Then spake the heavenly visitor: 
“ Build up a chapel here; 

Let the incense burn in the holy vase 
Through all the sainted year.” 


“ Santissima Madonna, 
I am poor; it were a sin 

The arch should show the unhewn stone, 
Where the faithful enter in.” 


“Then go thy way believing, 
Thy mission tell,” she saith, 

“To the villages down iu the valleys below, 
All things are done by faith.” 


So he rose and went his jourtiéy 
To the villages known for thrift; 

And tbe chapel’s rich domes and cupolas 
Bespoke the costly gift. 


The Madonna della Guardia, 
In fresco set with gold, 

Is worshipped still; while beneath the nave 
Lies the peasant-builder cold. 





SHADOWS OF THE MOUNTAIN-PINE. 


THE SOLITARY PINE; 
Sunnyslope, 14 Dee. 


This morning a beautiful sunrise kindled the 
eastern trees, and now the full flood of day is 
pouring along the mountains. The pines stand 
out in clear relief upon the peak yonder, and 
their slender stems—were it sunset—would cut 
for you the crimson disc into.two hemispheres 
of fire. One stands apart, and above the rest. 
It has stood there long like a lofty soul above 
the lowlands; and in it I find ample food for 
reverie. By degrees surrounding objects fade, 
the white clouds float across the tender blue of 
the deep sky without attracting, in any degrée, 
my attention ;—the solitary pine—a lofty human 
soul—is there alone, and half aloud I murmur 
to it, as though like the Talking Oak it indeed 
had power to hear me and to answer. 

Pine! that standest ever there above the low- 
lands, art thou not the counterpart of a lofty soul 
— if such indeed thou art not in good sooth—in 
many things? 

First, for thy calmness and resignation. With 
these the thunder and the sunshine come to thee 
alike, as the merciful gifts of heaven. The 
storm may burst above thee with its awful roar, 
the wild blasts how! and shriek in the dark night, 
when all is deep weird gloom, and unimagined 
terrors thunder round thee ;—yet thou heedest 
not. Well dost thou trust that merciful Provi- 
dence will ** cause the day to dawn’’—that all is 
for the best, since heaven decrees it; that through 
the dark stern night the sunrise yet must burst, 
and that all gloom will fly before its warm, clear, 
hopeful smiles. With these great gifts—thy 
calmness and resignation—all changes of the 
seasons and the years are nought to thee. Thou 
knowest that the heavy clouds which blot the 
heavens, and shadow all the fair, bright earth 
with sorrowful gloom, hold yet within their bo- 
soms healthful rains, which falling on thy brow, 
will give to it new life, as to all kindred brows. 
In the darkest and stormiest nights, though the 
great thunder roar, and the live lightning break 
above thee like a heavenly curse, thy faith is firm 
and steadfast:—though the trunks of a thou- 
sand forest comates crash down and lie shattered, 
like so many poor wrecks there before thine 
eyes, thou tremblest not; but fixing on the wrath- 
ful heavens thy calm and prayerful eyes, mur- 
murest in tones which mount above the thunder 
and the storm, “Father, thy will be done!” 
Thus long hast thou in hope, not fear, been 
ready for the appointed hour—whether it come 
in early spring when tender airs blow gently 
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round thee, and the little flowers are nestling at 
thy feet; or in the fruitful summer when thou 
shadowest from the sultry sunlight springing 
shrubs; or in the autumn, or the winter, when, 
with feeble limbs and snowy head, thou standest— 
mighty eld!—thy brow turned up toward hea- 
ven ;—the appointed hour through all thou long 
hast looked for; and the stroke of fate,—sooner 
or later doomed to fall on thee alike with all,— 
brings nought of fear to the heart whose old 
worn trunk alone, it knows, will crumble into 
earthly dust, oblivion. 

Like a great soul in many things. 

Again for thy bounteous hands! All seasons 
come to ripen thee and give thee power ;—thou 
gatherest it in sprivg, when the fresh mornings 
sink into thy heart ; through long, dark, quiet, 
dewy nights in summer-time; in autumn days, 
when the bright sun perfects that strength which 
elsewhere dies away. A strength and richness 


soul—if such indeed thou art not in good sooth— 
in manly things? 


THE SECRET OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


Sunnyslope, 15 Dec. 


I know not how it is with others but to me all 
sorrows and heart-sinkings come with far less 
poignancy amid the fair, calm, silent mountains. 
They seem to afford the soul that consolation 
which the ever-surging sea of life, breaking on 
rugged shores, yearns for in the far southern sgol- 
itudes, where stretch the golden sands, and the 
flowery savannahs roll their gentle grassy slopes 
| tu the lip of the weary waves. Above the level 
lowlands, with their broad sail-dotted rivers, their 
| marts of traflic and never-ceasing toil, the moun- 








alone for others! For when the winter is passed | tains seem to breathe a purer atmosphere, and 
and spring hiuts of its coming in every glance |the heart turns to the true in life with less dis- 
of violet eyes ; then all those cones which waxed | traction, Like the down-tied carrier pigeon 
in size from little tender buds, and thrust out, which struggles and beats the lower air for lib- 
from the green rind their scaly leaves; and all erty, and being loosed soars steadily towards 


those tassels which waved around thy head, thy 
ornament aud vesture ;—all are freely given by 
thy bounteous band, and—cast upon the earth,— 
there die away into the soil which nourishes the 
wood beneath thee. 


| reaches upper air—the soul soars here in a calmer 


/heaven—more and more steadily moves as it 


ether, almost above the obscuring clouds of life. 
In the long evenings of December, it is true, 


|all this is partially forgotten beside the dying, 


Like a great soul that takes to his breast the| white-hooded ember, which wafts the restless 
tender forms of little children, loving them the) mind back over the sea that has been past, to its 


chiefest among all, thou claspest to thy bosom 
the little twittering birds which fly to thee, and 
cheep and play about thee making in the air 
their perfect natural music for thy gentle, kindly 
words ;—the solitary dove, so long ‘in firry wood- 


lands making moan,” comes to thee confident of 


love ;—the poor, loru owl, falls heavily, sorrow- 
laden on thy shoulder, and in uncouth notes tells 
of the afflictions of his lone life with the whole 
world for his enemies. They know—ah! well 
know—that thy mighty heart has room enough 


storms, its shipwrecks, its despair. Then, it is 
‘true, the whitened brand, which we thought the 
gray, crumbling ashes had extinguished, burns 
again upon being moved and blown upon by the 
breath of memory,—and the heart, like a stricken 
moor-fow], suddenly droops its wing from the 
skies and drops to earth, cut down by a thought 
that flashes through the balf-darkness of its gath- 
ering oblivion. 





But when morning dawns upon the mountains, 
and the wide valleys are steeped in the shad- 








for all! And the little summer birds go darting | ows of the lofty pines, and nature seems to smile 
joyfully, rising and falling on the waves of air;! with her large, bright eye upon the world, the 
the melancholy dove forgets to moan; the soli-| heart again revives. Revives in joy and peace 
tary owl is lulled, by thy murmuring, into quiet | with all those roseate recollections and inspiring 
sleep, wherein his woes and griefs are lostto dreams which beguile us of the ills of life. In 
memory. the clear golden sunlight sorrow seems to wane 

Thou lovest all! oh mighty power which) and fade, and again we see through a clear and 
heaven has granted to the lofty soul! And loving healthful atmosphere the various forms which 
all, thy trustis ever steadfast that thou too artloved.| God has sent to beguile us of the ills of life,— 
With clasped hands, and earnest, hopeful eyes, | the tranquil hopes, the serious joys, the calm and 
thy thoughts are of the brighter werld through | tender love of woman and of friends; that great- 
all—through darkness, and through storm—and | est solace to the poor heart, torn and wounded 
on thy brow a golden glory rests, nor flits, nor, by the thorns along that path of life itis doomed 
wanes, which speak of heaven to all! totread. Like the image of the river-pine whose 

Pine! that standest ever there above the Jow-| outline reflected in the stream is stirred for a mo- 
lands, art thou not the counterpart of a lofiy ment by some passing keel, but settles agaiu se- 
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renely in the blue vault of heaven below, the 
heart again subsides into a calm, happy peace— 
heaven-born. 


tary peak, which—another Vesuvius—plunged its 
shaggy summit in a smoke-like cloud. At last I 
reached the top, after body-labor, as toilsome as 


The mountain-nations, through all history have the mind-labor of arriving at the zenith of some 


ever hoped, and bent their eyes upon the great 
mist-shrouded future :—in Spain’s old Moorish, 
and in her modern days; in the times of Has- 
san in Arabia; in Saxon England, and Gaelic 


great science ; and then I saw what certainly re- 
paid me for my trouble, the far-and-wide-stretch- 
ing lowland of the great Valley. 

Stand in thought at my side and look! To the 


Scotland; in Hungary from the times of Saint!right a country of rolling hills and fertile mea- 


Stephen; and in Switzerland, which, all moun- 
tain, is another name for liberty and hope. The 
men of Griitli hope still in their mountain cave, 
meet often to take counsel on the midnight 
heath; and the Switzer tells you they will one 
day rise in their old-world might, and shape the 
destiny of their country. 

It is not difficult to explain this hope, give a 
sufficient reason for these mountain influences; 
but the heart only could estimate justly the ex- 
planation. Unless the enquirer has stood above 
the lowland, amid the clear, fair sunshine, and 


dows is traversed by the glittering riband of the 
river. At intervals the white houses of little vil- 
lages are scattered like handfuls of snow in gen- 
tle depressions of the valley, under hillocks, which 
the folks there honestly tell us are lofty hills. The 
glance gliding onward like an arrow past the 
mark at which it is aimed, rebounds from the 
distant line of blue, which, far beyond Winches- 
ter, has merged its lofty oaks into the azure va- 
porofthesky. To the left the mountains stretch 
again ; but this is our old Blue Ridge; and the 


| Shenandoah, were it to run backward like Heze- 


felt upon his brow the joyous inspiration of the 'kiah’s shadow, would seem to strike against the 


mountain wind; unless he has forgotten, thus 


placed, the small, soul-obscuring harassments of | 


life, and felt there, before nature and nature’s God, 
the high, clear, trustful hope of better and brighter 
things for all, whether his country, or his heart- 
friends, or himself; unless banishing from his 
memory all evil thoughts, he has gone thus high 
up upon the silent peaks and seen the sun climb 
slowly, or at setting write its hymn of praise in 
golden letterson the blue heart-moving heavens— 
I fear it is wholly beyond my power (as it was 
beyond ,the power of the helmsman seen by 
Count Arnaldos) to tell him in what lies the se- 
cret of the mountains. 


ON THE ‘' BLUE BALL.”’ 


Sunnyslope, 20 Dec. 


From the window of the room in which I trace 
for you upon perishing paper these lines which— 
like footmarks upon melting saow—I can searce- 
ly hope will last much longer than that paper 
soon to be torn or thrown aside, you have iu clear 
relief against an azure sky that conical peak 
which is called the * Blue-Ball.” 

It had long stood there beckoning to me with 
those waving, tasseled arms, its long pine boughs 
on which the unmelted suows (upon a nearer ap- 
proach) gleam like diamond bracelets on the 
wrists of beauty; and had said to me more than 
once with its silent lips, “Come—come!” So 
to-day I traversed slowly the scant league which 
seperated us, scarce heeding the idle Shenan- 
doah, scarce glancing onthe fir-clad mountain- 
steep above, my eyes fixed only on the sgoli- 


tall, wave-like Fort mountain, instead of rolling 
as it does at the feet of little Strasburg. The fleecy 
clouds float above village, field and stream—float 
ever like those ocean birds which, never alight- 
ing, sleep, and dream, and live upon their 
wings. You would fain soar—for wings grow 
to your shoulders—like those clouds above the 
lowland fields ;—but hold! 

You stand upon a precipice which is as sheer 
a descent as the trunk of the lofty tree which, 
taking root at its foot, waves its long boughs 
within ten feet of your hand. It is the clear 
shaft of a mountain pine, and its ever-moving 
tufted head (winds never rest upon the * Blue 
Ball’) seems almost to brush your face. A 
hunted bear or deer might with an easy bound 
alight in its bushy tassels; and even a runaway 
negro (were it in Cuba) might leap upon and 
cling to its stem and so descend, before the blood- 
hound, baying on his track, could, by the cir- 
cuitous path, arrive at the steep precipice’s base. 
A rugged and gnarled pine (all is pine, pine!) 
rears its knotty trunk from the rocky bed—with 
tassel-covering—on which you stand; and, with 
one hand clinging to it, you may look far down 
and wonder that the mast-like tree below, so 
swaying in every wind for long and stormy years, 
has never felt its roots, though deep struck in the 
mountain’s heart, give way. 

Forget the precipice on whose rocky shoulder 
you are perched like a bird, and look again. 
Along the mountain side are scattered enormous 
rocks apparently thrown there in careless sport 
by some youthful Titan. They each weigh 


something like a hundred tons; between their 
sides, and in the crevices you might walk upright, 
as in winding passages; and though dwarfed by 
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the height, they look vast, and cold, and cruel, if 
you but reflect that were the limb to snap on 
which you lean, you would be dashed in pieces 
on their surfaces as easily as the porcelain toy of 
a child let fall upon a marble step. Beside them 
are large trees which benighted hunters or gay 
parties have kindled; and with their burnt out 
hearts they return a hollow sound to the hand, 
like the voices of unhappy souls with human 
hearts, burnt out by the fires of misfortune. Be- 
yond these old stonehenge rocks the eye falls 
upon a little white mountain cottage, nestling 
like a snowy rabbit, with its ear-like chimneys 
and windows through which the fire light blazes, 
like red eyes, beneath the shadow of the peak. 

Beyond all, at the mountain's base, the river 
leaps gaily toward the white-armed drooping 


| bapPy: and the smile of the holy sky lies reflect- 
ed not in all streams, and meres and river floods 
alone, but in the earth, the flowers, the dewy 
grass, the tall old ever-waving pines. On such 
a day you do not read Ecclesiastes. These gen- 
tle winds and tender grasses, all sprinkled over 
with early flowers, are very, ah! very far from 
whispering “all is vanity.” What vexation of 
spirit rather is not turned by such fair morns 
into holy calm repose of spirit—a repose in which 
an all-embracing love comes to the heart like the 
smiling sun-shine through a forest-roof upon the 
earth below—a love heaven-born? No! poor 
heart! all is not vexation of spirit, nor yet all 
vanity! Throw off the clouds upon the heart as 
yonder sky throws off the mist, as yonder moun- 
tain, rearing its serene brow to heaven, casts 





sycamores, but gurgles on, like a child who makes |down the river vapor above which its green 


pretence to fly into his mother’s outstretched 


peaks soar. If some still linger far too heavy 


arms, but darting suddenly aside runs laughing | aud stormy to be thrown aside, borrow from the 
by. These sycamores are large—one cost me | P90 Mohammedan his battle-cry, whether in 


elevens trides to encircle it, and, hollowed, would 
contain a small family. 


scimetar-strife, or that other strife wherein the 
blows cut deeper than any scimetar's edge; and 


Pardon my string of hobbling similes, and for | With resigned submissive heart, murmur his 


want of a better, take this slight sketch of the 
“Blue Ball” mountain landscape; which, in- 
deed, like most landscapes cannot be described, 
but must be seen. 

The smiles of the blue heavens, like human 
smiles, have more and deeper meaning in them 
than can lie in any words. 


SUNRISE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 





Sunnyslope 


The old unwearied sun who has looked with 
his calm changeless eye on so many scenes of 
sorrow and joy, beauty and deformity in his pil- 
grimage from the infancy of earth, toward the 
goal of time, is pouring upon the mountain 
land the glories of his unclouded brow. The 
dewy grass glitters like an emerald sky inlaid 
with stars; the smoke gently curling from white 
chimneys against an azure heaven—deep, cloud- 
ly tender azure—is a flood of gold in the warm 
light, and resembles to the musing eye naught so 
completely as a gentle loving soul, whieh im- 
prisoned for a time in an earthly body (that grew 
gradually old and dry, and finally was struck 
down by the axe) has taken at last its flight in 
the presence of warm, loving hearts, and leaving 
behind the worthless ashes of its mortal state, 
gone up to the far blue heavens. 

The birds twitter on a thousand boughs; the 
tender grass peeps from beneath the thick oak- 
leaf carpet, woven by the swift fingered autumn 
wind; the face of all nature is mild, tender, 








‘ Allah Akbar,” which is prayerful hope. Poor 
mourning, suffering humanity, tossed upon a sea 


of doubt and anxiety; buffeted by stormy winds ; 
struck by the billow-blow of fate until every fibres 
of the worn wood cracks, and the keel which 


ploughs the surge of life trembles and well-nigh 
parts—there is a quiet harbor for all tempest- 
beaten hearts. 

And through the clear atmosphere of such a 
day as this we see it on the distant horizon ; and 
so seeing it may still dare hope, nor heed the 
mountain billows yet between! 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


Sunnyslope, 23 Dec. 
Yesterday, on rising or rather waking, I saw 


pass downward by my window a stream of 


downy flakes like feathers from the breast of a 
white pigeon struck in mid-heaven by the bunts- 
man’s fowling piece. Rising I was suddenly 


aware, as the last remnants of my dream—of 


smiling fields and joyous country-side exeur- 
sions—disappeared, that all, the fields, the trees, 
the far-stretching mountains, were one white bri- 
dalveil, Snow is commonly likened toa shroud, 
but it does not present itself to me in that light. 
Beneath it the rich earth is not dead, but holds 
within its bosom the hope and the faculty ofa 
joyful and glorious rejuvenescence. When the 
bridegroom spring shall come to kiss the lips 
of his bride, he will raise the bridal veil, and the 
charms of the fair earth will reveal themselves in 
smiling joy; ber downy cheeks; her tender vio- 
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let eyes; her smiles reflected from her gentle | and cries around the gables—a poor unfortunate 
lord. soul shut out by the curse of a homeless wandering 
Soon the great sun soars above the mountain- | | destiny from the bright circle—and peeps under 
tops, and the whole landscape is awakened from | | the door and through the frost-covered window- 
its silent, darkened sleep. Over the snow run. | panes, complaining ever that the latch it for- 
long shadows of lofty trees, jewels glitter on lornly rattles is not opened to it. The house- 
every bough, and the mountains stand out like ‘dog tied to its straw-filled kennel bays the haughty 
giants with snow-clad shoulders. moon which throws the shade of the fleecy clouds 
As the day advances innumerable snow-birds from her pale brow—as the gauze veil is tossed 
and other small twitterers enliven the out-door from the face of beauty—and soars above the 
chill, clear air; and in the garden you may trace | heights i in cold, hard, freezing splendor. With- 
the regular footmarks of the rabbit, driven thus | out is heard the murmured bass of the wagoner’s 
close to human habitations by his hunger, though | (Song, as he unhitches his shivering horses which 
the downy snow has nearly obliterated the traces ‘have all day long toiled patiently to fill the ice- 
of his delieate feet. | house from the pond below the hill; and the let- 
As the evening comes on, you look upon the ters are delivered at the door by a tall form on 
landseape in its white vesture and think that! whose shoulders are seen heavy snow flakes, 
nothing could be more superb. The sun sets in|the vant-couriers of the fast coming column 
a blaze of fire, reddening the rippling cloud-sea, | which he has scarcely escaped, flying along the 
like a burning ship, and far up shoot long golden | rugged mountain road. One army has already 
plumes which—fixed in the white cap of the invaded and taken possession of every hill and 
mountain by the fiery carbuncle of the planet— field and forest bough, but ere the morning an- 
sweep like gigantic feathers of tropical birds from | other will have reached the mountain-land, and 
the horizon to the utmost zenith. The rich every green thing (as before the ** Late Comers” 
crimson radiance streams along the snow, pierces of the middle age) will have disappeared. 
the delicate mist which defines the course of the | But no matter for the coming snow or the 
river, and flooding the whole fair scene in rich moaning wind crying forlorn around the gables 
light, melts in the obscure depths of the eastern towering high up in the cold dim night; no mat- 
forest. Every moment changes in the landscape ter for the chill and trembling hound without, 
strike the eye, for the sun, upon the mountain, is baying the haughty moon; no matter for the 
but the half of a broken shield of gold, and the | shivering horses, and the murmured song which 
winds drive on the shiplike clouds—as they die mingles with the moaning blast in weird chill 
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away like the sound of those faéry “horns of 
Elfland faintly blowing.” 

Finally the sun raises their golden crowns) 
from the mountain trees, plunges below the ho- 
rizon, and the black wing of night obscures the 
whole of the fair scene which you have gazed 
on so admiringly :—night which, shutting out the | 
beauty of the external world, impresses upon us 
so forcibly that softer and more heart-entrancing 
beauty of the inner, fireside, domestic world— 
the heart’s domain alone. You abandon with- 
out regret the mountain view, for you have a 
scene more sweet and dear than any landscape, 
though the variegated bloom and tender air of 
spring, instead of bare boughs and snow, at- 
tracted you. The happy fireside and its happy 
faces! 

Listen! The logs are roaring a changeful bass 
like the wild organ-tones of the wood from which 
they were hewn, when the mountain-wind waked 
up their sorrowful hymn of suffering and grief; 
and a cloud of sparks incessantly glitter like 
shooting stars. The small hale hickory logs, 
writhe and complain as the blaze seizes ou them 
like young souls for the first time tried in the 
fires of adversity,—hurled against the repellant 
strength of the great world. The wind moans 





unison! There is here a spot which the snow- 
army cannot invade; where reigns perpetual 
peace, and all is the heart’s domain. 

Around you are gathered those smiling faces 
whose very presence is a solace to the heart; 
those tender, loving, happy, sparkling eyes whose 
light is strong enough to throw into shadow all 
the sorrows and misfortunes which poor human 
nature inherits from its birth. What though the 
storms of life beat heavy and unceasing there 
without—within this charmed circle no hostile 
influence can come; or if it comes, its power is 
broken in its grasp by the magic—ah ! the mighty, 
the all-conquering magic—of the smiles of the 
dear loved ones! Let the snows of life then fall, 
the chill winds moan, the darkness wrap as in a 
pall the paths we are doomed to tread—there is 
here a light which has the power to drive away 
the darkness and the cold, and fill the poor heart 
once more with a quiet joy. 

Thus I believe, think all, whether the pure and 
loving, or the hard and base. But alas! we are 
weak, unsatisfied, so restless! Whirled along in 
that flood of life in which are so many sunken 
rocks, where shipwreck is so frequent, we dream 
of such a quiet harbor, where no hostile wiads 
have power to rage, where storms cannot reach, 
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where all is joy, and calm, and happy exemption 
from care. Heaven answers the broken prayers 
offered in agonizing moments with such sin- 
cerity, and the waves subside, the winds fall 





forlornly on encumbered roads, and shaking it 
ever and angn from their hats, and cloaks, and 
gloves, while visions of happy comfortable homes 
come to tantalize them with every gleam from 
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faintly on the poor, rent sails, the harbor is be-|farm-house windows. On sad and merry horse- 
fore us, and we dream that we are contented,|men. On him who hastens on to be received 
wholly—for all time. We dream it! For the| with open arms by one whose love is all to him 
storm again attracts—the gentle ripple is monot-|on earth; on him who dashes on with streaming 
onous and dull to the eye which rejoiced to look | hair and buruing heart beating against his frozen 
upon the storm-waves, and the shattered foam ;/| mantle, to catch the last sigh of his dying child, 
the harbor is abandoned, for the distant Ophir | before, through the still hushed air, the little soul 
gleams, and murmurs of its gold; and once again | is wafted up to heaven. 
the poor storm-beaten bark is launched upon the| Further, it falls on merry, jubilant, laughing 
ocean,—yearning again to breast those mighty parties gone a-sleighing—bright cheeked maidens 
waves—the waves of human life! and gay youths whose dancing eyes and jocund 
exclamations when they pass across bridges, and 
the expected kiss is struggled for and taken, tell 
that life and joy are in excess there, and that 
though the jingling bells make merry music in 
Sunnyslope, 24 Dec. | the frosty air, the music of their beating, happy 
Before it was comparatively the merest hand-| hearts is yet more sweet and rapid than those 
ful of white feathers from the breast of a stricken | tinkling chimes, singing and dancing round them 
bird, which fell upon the landscape; to-day, you|as they glide! On poor men’s habitations and 
might imagine that one of those vast sky-dark-|the iron traceried verandas of the rich; on pri- 
ening flocks of American pigeons read of dt loos roofs, whereunder pine those poor souls which 
seldom seen here in Virginia were passing ; and | society has shut up for their offences against its 
that all the world had turned to sportsmen and |laws; on ships fer out from land whose decks 
were showering down their fleecy plumage. are marked by forward and back pacing feet; on 
To drop figures, we are in the midst of a snow-|the bare brows of forlorn lovers who, standing 
storm which is wrapping the whole landscape in|}on the shore, with clasped hands, behold the 
a denser and denser mantle, and drifting in the |loved one waving still, from the fast gliding bark, 
gusty wind against fences and high banks, until her handkerchief; and dream they see it still 
it overtops the passing horseman; and, unlike the though the fluttering pennon and the flapping 
charm-word of the magician which transformed sails are lost in the snow-storm dashing full, into 
suddenly a cold, bleak winter into tender blos-|those poor, sad, yearning eyes. 
somy spring, has already changed the face of na-| Further the tender snow falls upon graves of 
ture into one great mask of snow and glittering | little children; on places where strong men rest 
icicles. It rises outside the window panes like | like fallen forest trees; on those old evergreen 
that wall of which we read separating warm decked ‘ God’s-acres” where the aged after 
China from the bleak Siberian Tartar-land ;—it life’s weary pilgrimage have lain down to rest, 
is piled up on the thinnest boughs with such per-| with confidence and certain hope that all shall 
fection as no hand of man, though deep versed in | yet arise when heaven shall melt the shroud. It 
the laws of gravitation, could ever equal; it lies, wraps them all in mild white beauty, defining 


white and deep on door-steps, and on porches. | every outline of the hillock clearly; and rests 
and has drifted, blown by the wind there, quite | upon the letters, carved in bold relief; and on 
up to the knobs of outer doors. On all the|the faces of the angels; and on the cherub’s 
familiar household objects exposed to it, it is | wings; and on the cross above; and on the fig- 
falling still, and by evening, should it continue at ure of a dying Lamb. Sleep tranquilly like 
this rate, the paths, and roads, and walks will be | seeds there in the cold dark earth beloved dead 
mere myths, once heard of but not believed in| ones, for the spring shall come and ye shall rise 
now. in the warm light of heaven's perfect day. Sleep 

Farther, it falls on mountain-tops, upon the! quietly, oh little tender children; strong men 
rugged, piled up granite ramparts, or on the | struck by fate; sleep quietly, in peace, oh holy 
waving evergreens whose boughs bend to the blooming Eld! The ancient virgin gold, far 
earth beneath it, but roused at last by the tyranny purer than the new, is chiselled into holy chali- 
grown to excess, cast off the burden. On gently ces; the strong tree, struck down in its power 
flowing rivers, and mountain torrents, which and pride, is carven into holy shapes for high 
alike absorb it in their bosoms and glide on' cathedral vaults, through which the thanksgiving 
with increased waters. On horsemen jogging hymn is pealed; the tender bud is placed upon 
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the virgin’s breast whose soul has flown to God. 
Sleep quietly, oh tender little children, mighty 
men; sleep quietly beneath the sow, oh holy 
blooming eld! The day will dawn when all 
shall pass away, and spring will open in another 
and better land, where comes no snow, nor rain, 
where toil and grief and anguish are unknown. 

Further the merry snow falls gaily on young 


|things than snow, or sunlight, morning song or 
‘breakfast, are to come! 

In the next room is a mysterious thing called a 
Christmas-tree, as yet unseen, but most devoutly 
believed in. Old St. Nic. has been there they 
knew after filling the stockings—Old Nic., that 
popular gentleman, with long carrotty nose de- 
pending on his full mustache; mustache and 





children chasing each other through the drifts, | beard as white as snow (which indeed has fallen 
and snow-balling right and left the passers by,|on them) rippling on his breast; and old steeple 
till their cheeks are crimsoned and their frozen| hat, the fashion any number of years back in 


hands yearn for the in-door blaze. On little 
school girls tripping along to school with their 
swinging satchels, and their wimples which the 
careful mother tied beneath their chius, dismiss- 
ing them with admonitions and a parting kiss. 
On cheerful city dwellers, meeting at street 
corners with hearty greetings and invariable sur- 
mises on the weather; on all alike it falls, with- 
out a shadow of partiality or favor, in town and 
country, throughout the lowland and bere in the 
mountain land—the merry virgin snow! 


CHRISTMAS. 





Sunnyslope. 26 Dec. 

Christmas day has floated onward but is not 
forgotten; omward like a fair tropic bird, which| 
passing jubilantly through the air, on many col- 
ored wings, pours into human ears a joyous hope- 
ful carol; onward like a courier who, at full 
speed, flits along the sunny highway, scattering, 
for gloomy souls, long agitated by the rumor of 
dread wars, the news of the great victory and 
the Treaty which shall usherin athousand years 
of Peace. 

In the beautiful Christmas morning they arise— 
the happy little children,—and run merrily to see 
what St. Nic. has filled their stockings with; the 
good, old merry Nicholas, the patron saivt of 
girls and boys. Torn from the pegs on which 
they hang, the stockings are soon rifled, and they 
scamper back to bed shivering with merriment 
and joy. Soon the whole household is gathered 
in the breakfast room, and Christmas is eom- 
meneed with prayer and singing. How clearly 
echoes that joyous religious strain in the bright 
morning air, and ever the snow and the old 
heavy-laden forest. For on every bough the 
snow is piled, and ever and anon as the breeze 
touches them they throw down jewels on the 
ground already so richly endowed with diamonds 
set in alabaster. On every inch of ground the 
deep veil lies—on every fence top it is piled; the 
whole is burnished by the morning light. 

The children do not look at it however—they 
scarcely look at any thing as yet. Breakfast is 





but a mock-meal, dispatched in haste ; for greater 


the old, dim past. Certainly St. Nic. went in 
there after smoking comfortably his short Ger- 
man pipe; a bushy pine sapling on his shoulder, 
which he planted upright, and hung full of pre- 
sents for the little ones! How popular the old 
man! Surely such a saint were worth the whole 
calendar put together; were the very prince of 
saints indeed; were almost enough to make one 
turn Catholic upon the spot! 

Yet there are those hardy wights among the 
children who display at times, a most reprehen- 
sible free-thinking,—and on what? Why they 
even dare to whisper that the Saint in question 
is no berg at all in sober reality—that he is a 
myth—his reindeers all imagination, his sleigh 
(with jingling bells, distinctly heard last night) a 
hypothetical sleigh; his very nose, and steeple 
hat, and short dark pipe, and beard, and quiver- 
ing smile, of more than doubtful reality! Mind 
though—they do not dare to express this convic- 
tion plainly ; and certainly not in my very words. 
They hint it—the little base freethinkers—they 
whisper it in your ear with sly smiles, and make 
believe they jest! But still they will not be con- 
vinced, and turn orthodox again until those pu- 
merous bundles, taken from the carriage on 
Christmas eve, are satisfactorily explained; un- 
til they know exactly what sister and mother and 
alk have been working at so long by stealth ! 

They suspend, however, all final opinions un- 
tilthe tree is seen, and soon the room-door is 
opened and they flock in like chirping birds and 
gather with noisy joyous exelamations round the 
precious tree. Surely a real tree! and real beau- 
tiful presents growing on its magic boughs, such 
as pine never bore befere! ‘The presents too are 
all duly ticketed, and as each little boy or girl 
receives imto his or her apron, or open hands, the 
numberless articles, they raise that hubbub of re- 


joicing which is Christmas day’s alone. The oldest 


—especially the little merry-eyed girls—no longer 
spite of all this wonder believe in St. Nic. (about 
whom a lingering superstition had remained,) 
but openly charge their grown up sisters and 
mother with fabricating many of their gifts. 
From all this shouting, laughing chaos of show- 
ering presents, children rolling om the floor, and 
noisy shaking of the magic tree by little ones, you 
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suddenly escape; escape but to reflect that you 
are no longer young, and that you no more can 
possess those happy bright illusions of awaken- 
ing life. 

So Christmas day commences. 

It goes on with the rolling organ music, which 
first low and thrilliug,—yet a blessed peace born 
with it—pictures forth an humble manger, and 
a rising brightening star; then, deep and wailing 
like a soul that cannot rest from stormy grief, 
brings to the eye a lurid hill top and a cross pre- 
pared; then loud, triumphant, glorying in its 
power—a showered flood of strong, rejoiceful, 
sweetest harmony—it stamps upon the heart 
more deeply than before upon the eye, a holy 
form that, rising heavenward, stretches o’er the 
earth—the poor, convulsed earth—hands that 
rain down blessings ! 

It goes on with the joyous meeting of old 
friends and relatives; with calm, happy cen- 
verse of the aged; and gay revellings of chil- 
dren ;—and ends with toasts innumerable “ fath- 
oms deep”’—in heartfelt earnestuess—for absent 
friends. 

But why should I further speak of Christmas, 
the time that needs description less than any 
other? For half the year the *Noél Noél” of 
the middle age resounded in all hearts—for the 
whole year, the “ Happy Christmas!” of to-day 
is well remembered. The old, loving, merry, 
joyous, blazing Yule-tide is a reality in every 
heart—the pen that strives to trace its outline 
even, finds the attempt so vain!” 

And so with these few words “about Christ- 
mas-times. I end my idle scribbling, wishing 
that you and all have hada “merry Christmas” — 
much more that we may all have“ happy New 
Years!” 


SONNET. 


Beatrice, thou art gone above, to dwell 
With the choirs whom the world could never stain, 
And thy voice joins the harmonies that sweil 
In one unending, sweet and sacred strain. 
And I am still on earth, but ne’er again 
Shall I at eve unto thee listening tell 
The wild imaginings of a dreaming brain 
Which thou didst seem to understand so well: 
Thy snowy arm a pillow—which no more 
Shall give me rest. Beatrice, if thou hearest, 
From thy most glorious abode in heaven, 
Guide me, O guide me to that happy shore; 
Forgive my faults, thou who wert ever dearest, 
For the Eternal Sire hath me forgiven. 








The Poetry of Judge Henry R. Jackson.* 
BY J. Ae. TURNER. 


Judge Jackson is a native of Savannah, and 
is still a resident of that place. Were I to haz- 
ard a guess at his age, I should say he is about 
forty years old. He is a graduate of Franklin 
College, Athens, and does honor to his Alma 
Mater. After his graduation he was editorially 
connected with the ‘“* Savannah Georgian,” one 
of the ablest democratic papers in Georgia. This 
connection continued until the winter of 1849, 
when, as he was called to other duties, it termi- 
nated ; to the disadvantage of the ** Georgian,”’ 
be it said, though that journal is still conducted 
with ability. In 1846, when the Mexican war 
broke out, the subject of this article was elected 
to the colonelcy of the Georgia regiment, which 
position he gallantly filled; and several of his 
best poems are the result of his military expedi- 
tion beyond the Rio Grande. In 1849, he was 
elected by the Legislature of Georgia, Judge of 
the Eastern Circuit for four years—so that two 
years of his term of office yet remain uncxpired. 
Distinguished as an editor, and as commander 
of a regiment, he does equal honor to the er- 
mine. 

So much for the personnel of our author ;— 
and now for his poetry. 

If fervid feeling, and the command of correct 
and polished language, in smoothly flowing ver- 
sification, establish any claim in their possessor 
to be called a poet, then is Judge Jackson one 
of the first poets America has produced. I know 
that the North American Review has not writ- 
ten our author a passport to Parnassus, nor have 
the Dollar Magazines or Penny Posts manufac- 
tured him into a poetical prodigy by dint of much 
speaking, and inordinate puffery, on account of 
his doing the Grub-street drudgery of their col- 
umns. But notwithstanding all this. I place Judge 
Jackson, as a poet, by the side of our best Amer- 
ican poets—Bryant, Longfellow, &c. And be 
it understood, that when I give Longfellow a po- 
sition with Bryant, it is not because I think him 
as worthy of it as Halleck and Hoffman, or even 
the facetious Holmes and Saxe, but out of res- 
pect to the general opinion of the American pub- 
lic. moulded too much, I am beld to allege, by 
publications inferior in point of taste and ca- 
pacity. 

As better evidence of what I say of our poet, 
than any other testimony which I can adduce, I 
shall offer copious extracts from the collection 


*TaLLuLaH, and Other Poems. By Henry R. Jack- 
on. Savannah: John M.Cooper. 1850. 
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of poems before me, leaving it to the verdict of 
an intelligent and discerning public to say wheth- 
er or not I have established my premises. So 
confident am I in my positions, that f am willing 
to leave the poems mostly to speak for them- 
selves. 

Our author has not published a great deal in 
the newspapers and magazines, and the first 
collection of the effusions of his muse is the 
one before me. He tells us in his preface to this 
volume, that he “ makes no pretension to litera- 
ry excellence.” He says of his poems, that they 
are the “offspring of moments of leisure from 
more engrossing pursuits, and are, strictly speak- 
ing, fugitive in their character,—but little time 
or labor having been bestowed upon their com- 
position. He is aware that their interest, (should 
they indeed be possessed of any,) will be limited 
to the places which they describe, and the per- 
sons to whom they refer. It is from the affec- 
tion which he feels for the former, and a hope 
that they may afford some gratification to the 
latter, that he has published them in their pres- 
ent form.” This is the modest and unaffected 
bow which our author makes by way of pre- 
liminary to the presentation of his bouquet of 
Georgia flowers. He speaks of the “affection 
which he feels :”—and his most striking charac- 
teristic is that he is a poet of the household and 
fatherland affections. Those under the paternal 
roof, his wife and children, and his native State, 
form the burden of his song. And this does 
honor alike to his head and heart. 

The first piece in the book is headed, “ My 
Father,” and is one of the finest he has written. 
Dr. Griswold, in his “ Poets and Poetry of Amer- 
ica,” edition of 1348, on page 541, gives us this 
poem, saying, in a short note, Some of his 
[Jackson's] poems published since 1840, are dis- 
tinguished for much simplicity and feeling.” The 
Doctor very correctly characterizes our author’s 
poetry. Cowper’s little poem on the receipt of 
his mother’s picture is justly celebrated for its 
tender emotion and deep affection— 


“My Mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 

I heard the bell tolled on thy funeral day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And turning from my nursery window drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu.” 


But there is nothing in Cowper which can sur- 
pass in pathos and delicacy of feeling, as well 
as in beauty of expression, the whole of our au- 
thor’s poem, styled ‘My Father.” As the ex- 
tract I give from Cowper commences, “My 
Mother,” so one of the verses in Jackson's poem 
commences, “ My Father.” 








“ My Father! when they laid thee down, 
And heaped the clay upon thy breast, 
And left thee sleeping all alone 
Upon thy narrow couch of rest, 
I know not why I could not weep— 
The soothing drops refused to roll, 
And oh! that grief is wild and deep, 
Which settles tearless on the soul!” 


Having given this verse to show how favora- 
bly it compares with, if it does not excel the ex- 
tract from Cowper, I will now present the whole 
poem, the remaining verses of which will form 
a setting scarcely inferior in beauty and richness 
to the jewel they surround. 


“ As die the embers on the hearth, 
And o’er the floor the shadows full, 
And creeps the chirping cricket forth, 
And ticks the death-watch in the wall, 
I see a form in yonder chair 
That grows beneath the waning light ;— 
There are the wan, sad features—there 
The pallid brow and locks of white. 


“ My Father! when they laid thee down, 
And heaped the clay upon thy breast, 
And left thee sleeping all alone 
Upon thy narrow couch of rest, 
I know not why I could not weep— 
The soothing drops refused to roll, 
And oh! that grief is wild and deep, 
Which settles tearless on the soul. 


‘¢ But when I saw thy vacant chair, 
Thine idle hat upon the wall, 

Thy book—the penciled passage where 
Thine eye had rested last of all— 

The tree, beneath whose friendly shade 
Thy trembling feet had wandered forth— 

The very prints those feet had made, 
When last they feebly trod the earth ;— 


“ And thought while countless ages fled 
Thy vacant seat would vacant stand— 
Unworn thy hat—thy book unread— 
Effaced thy footsteps from the sand— 
And widowed in this cheerless world 
The heart that gave its love to thee— 
Torn like the vine whose tendrils curled 
More closely round the falling tree ;— 


“Oh! Father! éhen for her and thee 

Gushed madly forth the scorching tears ; 
And oft, and long, and bitterly 

Those tears have gushed in later years ;— 
For as the world grows cold around, 

And things take on their real hue, 
Tis sad to find that love is found 

Alone above the stars with you!” 


The “ Burial of Sir John Moore” has made 
Wolfe immortal, with scarcely another emana- 
tion from his pen; and though Richard Henry 
Wilde has written much other good poetry, his 
fame as a poet rests par excellence upon * My 
Life is like the Summer Rose.” If Judge Jack- 
son had never written any thing else than “ My 
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name down to posterity. 

There is but ove alteration I could wish made 
in the whole poem, and that is in the last line 
but two. Where Mr. Jackson says “take on,” 
I would say “assume,” because it would be 
more melodious, and because one word had bet- 
ter be used than a greater number, where the 
syllables are equal—provided the idea can be as 
well expressed with one. ‘Thus altered, the line, 
instead of being, 


“ And things take on their real hue,” 
would read, 
“ And things assume their real hue.” 


Of like nature as the poem quoted, is that on 
page 79, headed “ My Mother.” 


“ Pale-footed Time, tread light 
Upon my Mother's brow ;— 
The cord of life is slight 
Which holds thy burden now. 
Spare, spare love’s lingering hours, 
Which fade before thy breath, 
Like summer’s fragile flowers, 
Beneath the frosts of death!” 


This is the first stanza, and the others are equally 
beautiful. Upon the whole, it is not so guod as 
‘*My Father.” Perhaps it may be because the 
author speaks of his Mother, instead of to her. 

Here is another poem of affection—* My Wife 
and Child”—written while the author was in ac- 
tive service as Colonel of the Georgia Regiment. 
It is dated * Camargo, Mexico, 1846,” and is 
found on page 47. 


“ The tattoo beats ;—the lights are gone ;— 
The camp around in slumber lies ;— 
The night with solemn pace moves on ; 
The shadows thicken o’er the skies :— 
But sleep my weary eyes hath flown, 
And sad, uneasy thoughts arise. 


“TI think of thee, oh! dearest one! 

Whose love mine early life hath blest ;— 
Of thee and him—our baby son— 

Who slumbers on thy gentle breast :— 
God of the tender, frail, and lone, 

Oh! guard that little sleeper's rest. 


“ And hover, gently hover near 

To her, whose watchful eye is wet— 
The mother, wife—the doubly dear, 

In whose young heart have freshly met 
Two streams of love, so deep and clear— 

And cheer her drooping spirit yet! 


“ Now, as she kneels before thy throne, 
Oh ! teach her, Ruler of the skies, 

That while by thy behest alone 
Earth’s mightiest powers fall or rise, 





“ That thou canst stay the ruthless hand 

Of dark disease and soothe its pain— 
That only by thy stern command 

The battle’s lost, the soldier’s slain— 
That from the distant sea or land 

Thou bring’st the wanderer home again! 


“ And when upon her pillow lone 

Her tear-wet cheek is sadly pressed, 
May happier visions beam upon 

The brightening currents of her breast,— 
Nor frowning look, nor angry tone 

Disturb the sabbath of ber rest! 


“ Wherever fate those forms may throw, 
Loved with a passion almost wild — 
By day, by night—in joy or woe— 
By fears oppressed, or hopes beguiled— 
From every danger, every foe 
Oh! God! protect my wife and child!” 


Now, this is a real, straight-forward poem, giv- 

ing, in plain words, an account of the author's 

situation, and the feelings of his heart for his 

absent wife and child. There is none of the 

would-be transcendentalism of the Boston school 
of Poesy—no seeking to mystify the author's 
meaning with oddities, quaintness, or affecta- 
tion of expression, so as to make the ideasseem 
grand, or to make it appear that there is an idea 
where there is actually none. Look at the pic- 
ture. The tattoo is beating, the lights gone, and 
the camp slumbering. But there is no slumber 
forthe poet. And why? He is thinking of his 
absent wife and child. The anxiety of the father 
and the husband chase sleep from his eye-lids, 
and a prayer goes up from the gallant soldier's 
heart for the “loved ones at home.” 

The poem of aff ection next in order is, “To 
my Sister after her Marriage,” on page 95. I 
give only the last stanza of this piece, in order 
that | may have room to present in full the whole 
of the succeeding one: 


“ God bless thee, Sister! nota tie 
That linked our hearts is broken yet; 

.If life for thee should wear a sky 
Of gloom—behold my sun is set! 

Of brightness—lo! my sky is clear! 
For still in spirit we are one! 

God bless thee! thou wert ever dear, 
Yet dearest now, since thou art gone.” 


This was written when the author's sister left 
the parental roof to follow the husband of her 
choice. But too soon, alas, the monster sped a 
dart, which laid that sister where the “ wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
Then followed the poem on page 99, “To my 
Sister after her Death.” The first line is, 


“Yet dearest now, since thou art gone.” 


Here the word “ gone” is used in both cases. 





No tear is wept to thee unknown, 
Nor hair is lost, nor sparrow dics! 


But mark the difference in its meanings in the 
twocconvections. In the first instance his sister 
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is gone—but gone whence, and whither? From 
the home of her parents to that of her husband. 
But ere the partially sad strain is ended, death 
comes, and sadness itself whispers, 


Yet all is night to us who knew, 
And mourn thine angel spirit gone !”” 


Thus much for the poems of affection, ad- 


—* Yes, thou art gone !”” 


dressed to persons dear to the poet's heart and 
home. That same love of home expands into a 
wide channel and forms patriotism, or love of 





But “ gone” whence, and whither? In this in- 
stance, from life to death—from earth to the cold 
and dreary mansion of the grave—from the warm ; 
embrace of friends to the icy bosom of unrelent- 
ing death! How little, comparatively speaking, 
did the word “*gone” mean before; and now, 
how much does it mean—how intense becomes 


| bis native State. And this is the affection for 
|fatherland of which I spoke. 


Judge Jackson 
oves the Union—loves America—but loves Geor- 


gia better: 


“ You love the glorious Union with affection firm and true, 


the import of the word. 


‘And thou art gone! Yes, thou art gone! 

Without a word of sad farewell— 
Without a parting look or tone— 

And gone bow far, oh! who can tell?— 
Or say how lone, how dark and drear 

Thy pathway to the spirit land 
Companionless—with none to cheer— 

Or journey with thee, hand in hand! 


“ That thou hast left thy wonted place, 
That I no more shall see thy form, 
Or gaze upon thy gentle face, 
Or hear thine accents soft and warm,— 
Oh! this were of itself a woe— 
A grief to fill a flowing cup, 
For God alone can fully know 
How hard it is to give thee up! 


“ But oh! the grief is sadder yet, 
In deeper shadow veils the eye, 
Like clouds, which, when the sun is set, 
Blot star-light from the azure sky, 
To think that thou—the gentle, mild,— 
The soft, the tender, timid one— 
Upon that journey, long and wild, 
And terrible, should’st go alone. 


“Thou, made to love and to be loved, 
To lean upon a stronger arm— 
Where’er thy gentle footsteps roved, 
A shield to guard from every harm— 
"Tis woe at times to think that thou, 
Oh! doubly dear, dependent one! 
A path whose horrors none may know, 
Or tell on earth, should’st tread alone! 


“ Yet not alone!—down sinful thought, 
That still would reach beyond the grave! 
Oh! not alone!—since she was taught 
To lean on Him who died to save. 
Oh! not alone—His staff and rod 
She firmly held, as failed her breath ;— 
She walked with God, and calmly trod 
The vale of shadows, and of death! 


“Yes! He has blest thee!—Thou art gone 
Above, a brighter home to find! 

But thou hast left, departed one, 
A darker earth for us behind. 

The sun is bright—the sky is blue— 
The world speaks with its wonted tone— 


Will not these touching 
stanzas awaken a sympathetic chord in the heart 
of all who read them? 


- * Page 13. 


And yet of earth is Georgia far the dearest spot to you.’’* 


He sings of her mountains and her streams— 
her waterfalls, Tallulah the terrible, and Toc- 
coa the beautiful—of her vales, her trees and 
her birds. He does not go across the waters to 
copy a favorite expression of some English poet 
concerning a foreign bird, made classic by Words- 
worth, by Collins, or Gray. But he singsof the 
Whippoorwill, a bird familiar to every Georgian, 
and dear because familiar : 


“ Bird of the night, sad Whippoorwill, 
Alight upon yon waving tree, 

And with thy sweetest warblings fill 
The star-lit grove for me!”’t 


And so, when he sings of trees, it is not concern- 
ing some hackneyed exotic that he pours forth 
his melody, but it is of the live-oak that he dis- 
courses: thus— 


* With his gnarled old arms, and his iron form 
Majestic in the wood, 
From age to age, in the sun and storm, 
The live oak long hath stood ; 
With his stately air, that grave old tree, 
He stands like a hooded monk, 
With the gray moss waving solemnly 
From his shaggy limbs and trunk.” { 


Or thus, of the dog-wood tree : 


“ When the spring is here with its voice of glee 
Through the woods ’tis sweet to stray, 
And to sit and muse by the dog-wood tree, 
While the zephyrs now are sporting free, 
And the birds are on each spray.” 


And here are the first four lines of the poem de- 
seriptive of the lovely vale of Nacoochee : 


“ Where Yonah lifts his bald and reverend head 
The humbler Alleghany peaks above, 

Beneath his shadow pleasantly is spread 
Nacoochee’s vale—sweet as a dream of love.’”’§ 


The following beautiful stanza is the first of the 
poem called * Toccoa :” 
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“ Embosomed in the primal forest shades, 

And surging gaily thro’ the day and night, 
Dashing thy waters into myriad braids 

Of diamond spray, that sparkles down the height, 

And changes hue beneath the shifting light, 
Laughing away the hours in childish mirth, 

And gently dallying with the ear and sight— 
Scarce calls thy murmuring voice an echo forth, 
Toccoa, merriest water-fall of all the,earth !”’* 


In contrast with Toccoa, the beautiful, is Tal- 
lulah, the terrible : 


“ Terrific spectacle, whence Nature speaks 
A language of majestic eloquence 
To him who in her awful presence seeks 
The broader glimpses of Omnipotence.’’t 


Here is the first stanza of the poem, “ To the 
Chattahoochee River :” 


“ Still rolling on thy course, majestic stream, 
With anthem tones, and waves of starry light, 
Now sporting joyous in the noon-tide gleam, 
Now waking far the echoes of the night !— 
Fair river, | have come to muse by thee, 
For clouds of sadness o’er my spirit roll, 
And I would list thy stunning minstrelsy— 
Thy solemn voice is soothing to my soul.’’t 


And here is the first stanza of the poem, “‘ Among 
the Mountains in Georgia :” 


“Ye glorious Alleghanies! from this beight 

I see your peaks on every side arise; 
Their summits roll beneath the giddy sight, 

Like ocean billows, heaved among the skies. 

In wild magnificenee wpen them lies 
The primal forest—kindling in the glow 

Of this mild Autumn sun with golden dyes, 
While in his slanting ray, their shadows grow 
Broad o’er the paradise of vale and wood below.’’§ 


Even the “red old hills of Georgia” have 
charms for the heart of our poet, 


“ The red old hills of Georgia, 
” So bald and bare and bleak— 
Their memory fills my spirit 
With thoughts I cannot speak. 
They have no robe of verdure, 
Stript naked to the blast; 
And yet of all the varied earth 
I love them best at last.’’|| 


After giving these various extraets—* orient 
pearls at random strung’—from poems concern- 
ing scenes in Georgia, which I would gladly give 
entire, did my space allow, I must be permitted 
to present the whole of the beautiful piece enti- 
tled “Oconee.” After this I will give one other 
poem entire and bring this article to a close. 


“Oconee! in my tranquil slumbers, 
At the silent dead of night, 





* Page 133. tp. 21. ‘$p 75. Gp. 119% |p. 43. 














Oft I see thy golden waters 
Flashing in the rosy light;— 

And flashing brightly, gushing river, 
On the spirit of my dream, 

As in moments fled forever, 
When I wandered by thy stream ;— 


“ A forest lad—a careless rover— 
Rising at the dawn of day— 

With my dog and gun—a hunter 
Shouting o’er the hills away ;— 

And ever would my shoelesss foot-prints 
Trace the shortest path to thee ;— 

There the plumpest squirrel ever 
Chuckled on the chestnut tree. 


“ And when, at noon, the sun of summer 
Glowed too fiercely from the sky, 
On thy banks were bowers grateful 
To a rover such as I— 
Among the forest branches woven 
By the richly-scented vine, 
Yellow-jasmine, honey-suckle, 
And by creeping muscadine. 


“ And there I lay in pleasant slumber, 
And the rushing of thy stream 
Ever made a gentle music, 
Blending softly with my dream— 
My dream of her, who near the waters 
Grew beneath my loving eye, 
Fairest maid of Georgia’s daughters— 
Sweetest flower beneath the sky! 


“ With snowy brow and golden ringlets, 
Eyes that beggared heaven’s blue, 
Voice as soft as summer streamlets, 
Lips as fresh as morning dew! 
Although she played me oft the coquette, 
Dealing frowns and glances sly, 
These but made her smiles the dearer 
To a rover such as I, 


** Whatif the earth by fairer river 
Nurses more beauteous maid than she— 
He had found a slow believer 
Who had told that tale to me; 
And ‘sure | am no knighted lover 
Truer faith to ladye bore, 
Than the little barefoot rover, 
Dreaming on thy pleasant shore. 


“ Fhe happiest hours of life are vanished ; 
She has vanished with them, too! 

Other bright-eyed Georgia damesels 
Blossom where my lily grew ; 

And yet the proudest and the sweetest 
To my heart can never seem 

Lovely as the little Peri, 
Mouldering by the rourmuring stream!”* 


I have mentioned that Judge Jackson’s mili- 
tary expedition beyond the Rio Grande, was the 
occasion of several of his best poems. The fol- 
lowing entitled “* The Dead of the Georgia Reg- 
iment,’’* is of remarkable interest and beauty : 


* Page 185. 
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“ Where the turbid Rio Grande going poem is unequalled. The stanza commen- 
Rushes swiftly to the bay ;— cing, 
Where the gray Sierra Madre 9 
Looms o’er sunny Monterey ;— “Who is posting now the watches ?” 
“ At Victoria ;—at Tampico ;— absolutely oppresses us with its solemnity. As 
Where San Juan’s ramparts rise ;— we read, we can almost see the pallid forms of 
And where snow-capt Orizaba the dead soldiery lying around camp-fires gleam- 
Freezes in the torrid skies ;— ing with a preternatural glare, while we hear 
the ghostly tread of a pale corpse keeping sen- 
“Ye are slumbering, gallant soldiers! ery ever its companions of another weet. We 
Each upon his couch of sand— ~ P Il like thi : fT 
Death had tapped but once his tattoo, . ave nothing at all like this poem, in the effect 
And ye were a silent band. it produces, save in the paraphrase by Byron of 
the inspired writer’s account of the “ Destruc- 
“ Who is posting now the watches tion of Sennacherib :” 
Round the still and sleeping camp ? 
Who is giving now the challenge, “ For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
When with dew the earth is damp ? And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
“ As yo saw the torrid eun-set And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still.” 
On the jagged mountains shine, 
And retreat was beat at evening— Judge Jackson has 
Who commanded then the line 1 “ Death had tapped but once his tattoo, 
And ye were a silent band!” 
“Patriot soldiers! gallant Georgians! 
Who leads on the column now, This is equally solemn, (and according to the 
As in dreams your eager spirits principle of Longinus, conveyed in his citing the 
Rush upon your country’s foe? phrase, ** And God said, let there be light, and 
there was light,” as the best example of the sub- 
“ isi ; ‘ a P ~ . “a 
Or whew gentler visions gleaming, lime,) it is far more sublime. Certainly it is 
Take the place of battle’s strife, eee : . ‘ 
Are ye still as fondly dreaming more simple, curt and pointed than the stanza 
Of the dear, and distant wife ? from the author of Childe Harold. 
To conclude—permit me to say that in the 
“From your eyes do gushing tear-drops specimens I have presented from Judge Jack- 
Trickle down your sunburnt cheeks, son’s poetry, I have followed the volume before 
As some feeble, dying comrade mes me in its punctuation,—which I consider very 
Se aa ee faulty, instead of pointing anew. It may be re- 
Wlieneciia’s i. prea marked, however that there is a certain peculi- 
mer enangerente teomgertoredep apres arity about the Judge’s poetry which requires 
From your slumbers quickly fled, ‘ 2 
As the shaggy wolf at midnight a peculiar punctuation, though not the system 
Howls above your desert bed ? which we have in the volume. But I have not 
time to go into an examination of this subject. 
“ Do ye hear the raging mothers ! There is a “philosophy of point,” as Edgar 
Do they break your deep repose, Poe has it, and authors and publishers should 
— a oe sagan — pay more attention toit. I do not know whether 
RS Seen SS eee it is the author, or the publisher, who is to blame 
‘ in this instance. 
“ Calm your slumbers, dauntless soldiers! Se o lettee weer tiae Sudan Jock 
Suns were hot, and sands were deep, ae oe — ogy 
Marches long, and knapsacks heavy, “T have never flattered myself as being more 
When ye threw them off to sleep! than an ordinary verse-maker; and have not 
published a book with the expectation of being 
“ Deep your rest, ye gallant soldiers! ranked among authors.” A classic Roman poet 
Wolf may howl and savage yell ; says something similar : 
Rushing, roaring from the mountains, 
Northers into rage may swell ;— “ Primum ego me illorum, dederim quibus esse poétis 
Excepam numero ; neque enim concludere versum, 
“ Still ye lie in tranquil slumber Dixeris esse satis.’’* 
Through the grave’s protracted night, i 
Waiting till God’s own reveilié, I will only add that Horace and Judge Jack- 
Beating, rouse the dead to light.” son are both mistaken as to the merits of their 
muse. 
For solemn grandeur and sublimity, the fore-| * Hor. Sat. iv, 39. 
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YARROW UNVISITED, (1809.) 


BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


From Stirling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravell’d : 

Had trod the banks of Clyde and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travell’d ; 

And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my “ winsome Marrow,” 

“ Whate’er betide, we’ll turn aside, 
And see the Braes of Yarrow.” 


“ Let Yarrow Folk, frae Selkirk town, 
Who have been buying, selling, 

Go back to Yarrow, ’tis their own; 
Each Maiden to her Dwelling! 

On Yarrow’s banks let herons feed, 
Hares couch, and rabbits burrow! 

But we will downwards with the 'T'weed, 


Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 


“ There’s Gala Water, Leader Haughs, 
Both lying right before us; 
And Dryborough, where with charming Tweed 
The Lintwhites sing in chorus; 
There’s pleasant Tiviot Dale, a land 
Made blithe with plough and harrow : 
Why throw away a needful day, 
To go in search of Yarrow ? 
“ What's Yarrow but a River bare, 
That giides the dark hill under ? 
There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder.” 
—Strange words they seem’d of slight and scorn; 
My true-love sighed for sorrow ; 
And look’d me in the face to think 
I thus could speak of Yarrow! 


“Oh! green,” said I, “are Yarrow’s Holms, 


And sweet is Yarrow flowing! 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 
But we will leave it growing. 

O’er hilly path, and open Strath, 
We'll wander Scotland thorough ; 
But, though so near, we will not turn 

Into the Dale ef Yarrow ! 


“ Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow ; 

The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ! 

We will not see them; will not go 
To-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 

Enough if in our hearts we know 
There’s such a place as Yarrow. 


“Be Yarrow’s stream unseen, unknown! 
It must, or we shall rue it: 

We have a vision of our own; 
Ah! why should we undo it? 

The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We’ll keep them, winsome Marrow! 
For when we’re there, although ’tis fair, 

*T will be another Yarrow. 
‘If Care with freezing years should come, 
And wandering seem but folly,— 
Should we be loth to stir from home, 
And yet be melancholy; 
Should life be dull, and spirits low; 
*T will soothe us in our sorrow, 
That earth has something yet to show, 
The bonny Holms of Yarrow!” 


Vout. XVITI—24 


LOLA MONTES UNSEEN. 


Omne cum Bennett pecus egit altos 
Visere Montes. 


At Castle Garden we had seen 
Ernani’s fate unravelled; 

Had trod the Battery’s dusty walks, 
And ‘ Broadway up’ had travelled ; 

And when we passed the Hospital, 
Then seid a sweet cajoler, 

“ Whate’er betide, we'll turn aside, 
And see the famous Lola.” 


“ Let Louis, King, frae Munich town, 
Upon his throne a shaking, 

Take back his Lola, she’s his own, 
A countess of his making! 

On Iser’s banks, by dint of tin, 
Perhaps he could control her; 

3ut we will upwards haut de ville, 

Nor think of seeing Lola. 


“'There’s Brougham’s Lyceum, Tripler Hall, 
Soth lying right before us ; 
And Christy’s, where the sable band 
Sing nightly in full chorus ; 
There’s Barnum’s, pleasant humbug seen 
By lunar light or solar, 
Why waste our time, with many a dime, 
To go in search of Lola? 
“ What's Lola but a dancing girl, 
That puts all morals under? 
There are a dozen such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder,” 
—Strange words they seemed of slight and scorn ; 
Then sighed my sweet cajuler, 
And slapped me in the face, to think 
I thus could speak ot Lola! 


“Oh! fair,” said I, “is Lola’s form, 
And soft her motions flowing ! 

Red seems the rouge upon her cheeks, 
But we will leave them glowing. 
By gas light’s glare, to Union Square, 

We'll act to-night the stroller ; 
But, though so near, we will not turn 
To take a peep at Lola, 
* Let Gotham’s thousand sheep in flocks 
Around the Montes rally ; 
Let down town people, if they please, 
Applaud the corps de ballet! 
We will not see the figurantes, 
Nor yet the Countess so/a ; 
Enough if on the bills we read 
The titled name of Lola. 


** Be Lola then unseen, unknown! 
She must, or we shall rue it: 

We have some modesty, we own ; 
Ah! why should we undo it? 

The virtue prized of times long past 
We'd keep for a consoler, 

Nor cry for this, that we should miss 
The graceful step of Lola. 

“When Bennett's freezing rule shall come, 
And virtue seem but folly,— 

When that dear, sacred place, called ‘ home,’ 
Is filled with melancholy ; 

When wisdom’s old, and truth grows cold 
As iceberg circumpolar, 

Then we shall buy a stage-box seat 
And cry encore to Lola!” x. Y. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


One of the questions most frequently asked 
of one who has been to England is, did you see 
the Queen? And while there are in England, 
within the realms of nature and of art, so many 
things, ancient and modern, far greater, more 
soul-stirring to behold, than the Queen, albeit 
of the mightiest monarch on earth, yet when 
one is in London, there is nothing that he is 
more impatient to get a sight of than her Ma- 
jesty. And this is natural. Many great things 
are to be seen in this land of ours, the greatest 
and most blessed on earth; but though the old 
proverb says that a cat may look at a king, it 
was made before America was discovered, and 
our American cats are denied this privilege. 
Now as we go abroad to see what cannot be 
seen at home, we naturally look first to the mon- 
arch, as being a thing which never has been, 
and never can be in North America. I say 
never has been.—Did it ever occur to the reader, 
that no King ever trod the free shores of North 
America? For [ call not the Indian Sachems, 
Kings; they were merely, (if a term may be 
allowed expressive of such a combination,) a 
sort of Patriarchal War-Chiefs. But of a jure 
divino monarch, sprung from royal loins, and 
the transmitter of the same heritable grace to 
his posterity, we have never had a specimen. 
Charles II. thought of coming to the loyal Old 
Dominion, but did not—we have had some ex- 
Kings of the Bonaparte stock, (by the way, the 
President of France was once in America for a 
short time,) and Louis Philippe, who was private 
citizen, king. and ex-king during his eventful life, 
was in the United States when he was ante-king. 
But a monarch in full feather, de jure et de facto, 
we have never seen in our land. Within some 
enchanted circles, no one can enter who has any 
metal about him, and so, that golden gaud, the 
crown cannot be allowed upon the head of any 
one, on the soil over which the Genius of Ame- 
rican Liberty her waved her wand. Or, as men 
uncover before royalty, in token of reverence 
for the presence, thus when monarchs present 
themselves before the people, that greatest of 
sovereigns, and of oldest lineage, though lately 
come to his rights, the insignia of monarchy 
must be doffed. Therefore, if we Americans, 
when abroad, are anxious to see a live monarch, 
it is simply because the species is not to be found 
in our own latitude, and not because of any sud- 
denly inspired reverence. I was amused, when 
one day in London, having expressed to an Eng- 





lishman my desire to see her majesty, he mistook 
the cause of my earnestness, and thinking that 
I had formed such exaggerated ideas of royalty 


| 
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that I would be disappointed, he said, ** you will 
find that she looks very much like other people !” 
I smiled and wondered if they thought us as ig- 
norant about them, as they show themselves to 
be about us, when they express their surprise 
that we speak their language so well. But an 
American need not hesitate to confess that he 
feels for the occupant of the English throne, a 
sentiment apart from that of curiosity. When 
he looks upon London Tower, or Westminster 
Abbey, or York Cathedral, he is impressed by 
something more than mere architectural effect. 
These were famous places of old, and he bows 
with reverence in the presence of the spirit of 
the Past. And is not the English monarchy one 
of the mightiest things that have come down to 
us from former ages! It is the representative 
in part of Saxon manhood, and Norman dar- 
ing :—Chivalry, the Crusades, the Feudal Sys- 
tem, the Reformation, the settlement of our own 
land, the struggle for Liberty, the Ascendancy 
of the People, the Progress of the Age—these 
are some of the great ideas that give majesty to 
the British throne, as the eternal snows do to 
the brow of Mont Blanc. And what names 
come to our memory as we look upon that 
throne? Alfred, William the Conqueror, Ceeur 
de Leon, bluff King Harry, every inch a man, 
whatever else he was; Queen Bess, mark-wor- 
thy as any of them, and though she was not 
Queen of England, the lovely Queen of Scots, 
not to speak of William III., the champion of 
protestantism, and others of later date! How 
dear too, was that throne once, in the eyes of our 
forefathers? And what state oftener than Vir- 
ginia exhibited that chivalrous loyalty, which is 
the instinct of generous bosoms, and indeed is 
but patriotism in another form? True loyalty 
is the begetter of independence, and it will be 
found that those who honor their monarchs while 
they allow them, are the most jealous assertors 
of republicanism, when they assume that form 
of government. I believe, moreover, that we 
feel for Queen Victoria, aspecial regard. I have, 
in our country, often heard kind expressions 
about her, and I never heard [ believe, anything 
that might not have been repeated in England. 
By the way, if this is not true, I have a good 
deal to answer for, inasmuch as to say this was 
my master-piece, whenever I had reason to re- 
ciprocate to an Englishman, any compliment 
paid to our country—a thing that often happened. 

1 was very anxious to see the Queen, and it 
is not always easy to do this. Some of my friends 
left London, | think, without accomplishing it. 
She is very locomotive. During the short time 
that | was in England, she paid two visits, I 
think, to Osborne House, her palace in the Isle 
of Wight, and another to Balmoral, her summer 
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residence, away up in the Highlands of Scot-; about her face so peculiar, that you never hesi- 


land. 
a good deal without any sort of state, but the) 


When she is in London, she rides about|tate for a moment to recognise it, whether on 


the panel of an omnibus. or in the miniature in the 


glimpse that can be caught of her as her carriage | Crystal Palace, composed entirely of diamonds; 


passes, is of course very unsatisfactory. 
somewhat fortunate in seeing her in at least four 
different situations, and will give a brief descrip- 
tion of the occasions, as I noted them down at 
the time. 


The first place at which I saw her Majesty, was | 


the Crystal Palace,the best place for seeing her last 
summer, as she went there regularly. She would 
have gone, no doubt, in her character of the 
world’s hostess, and to patronise the exhibition, 
if it had needed or would have allowed it; but 
it was an affair far too great for the patronage 
of the mightiest monarchs—nay it was in itself 
absolutely greater than any monarch. Queen 
Victoria, in the Crystal Palace, was a spectator, 
and went probably mainly for her own gratifica- 
tion. But when present, she was doubtless one 
of the most precious, and most looked at arti- 
cles there—I was about to say, not excepting 
the Koh-i-noor, but I have too sincere a respect 
for Queen Victoria, to compare her with the 
greatest and most transparent humbug that the 
four quarters of the globe sent to the World’s 
Fair. The Queen attended the exhibition, oc- 
casionally on other days of the week, but always 
on Saturday, on which day the exhibition, ordi- 
narily open at 9 o’clock in the morning, was not 
open to visitors in general, until 12. The Queen 
came at 9, and remained until after 11. Satur- 
day, June 15, by the kindness of Dr. Moorman, 
one of the commissioners from Virginia, J ob- 
tained admittance, while the Queen was making 
her visit to the Palace, and was quite close to 
her, while for some time she was full in view. 
I was agreeably disappointed in her appearance. 
I had been led by the accounts of some of my 
American acquaintances to suppose that she was 
homely, which she certainly is not, though as 
certainly, she would not be called handsome. 
If she should ever be obliged to get a passport 
at Washington from the same faithful clerk who 
gave me mine, he would describe her thus—F ore- 
head, medium; nose, large, aquiline; mouth, 
large; chin, retreating; eyes blue, with a good 
deal of white; age 32; stature short and plump. 
It might be supposed that these elements com- 
bined, would be lacking in pulchritude; but the 
same conclusion might be formed about me, upon 
reading my passport, which would be a mistake 
of course; and therefore, let no one form too un- 
favorable an idea from this enumeration of fea- 
tures, though it is correct. Yet, neither on the 


other hand would it do to take, as unflattered, 
the numerous portraits of her Majesty—painters 


I was /|just as we know Gen. Jackson's features, even 


on.an old tavern sign board, in which a weather 
crack has run a sort of Mason and Dixon’s line 
between the north and south portions of the face. 
One feature of the Queen's face is very recog- 
nisable: her upper lip is a trifle too short, and 
leaves her mouth partly open. and her upper 
teeth slightly exposed.—-very pretty teeth they 
are; but the effect is a little peculiar. When I 
saw the Queen, she was leaning upon the arm 
of her husband, who is tall, handsome, and gen- 
tlemanly looking. She was in the British ma- 
chinery room, looking at an invention for polish- 
ing sewing needles. The tableau was to me 
impressive. It was not without emotion that I 
looked upon the Queen of the mightiest kingdom 
(not country) on earth, surrounded by the ma- 
chinery of those manufactures which contribute 
most to the greatness of that country; and atthe 
same time, upon a wife noted for her domestic 
qualities, leaning upon the arm of her husband, 
and looking with interest upon the implements 
of female industry. Her figure cannot be called 
good, but it is better than I expected to see it. 
She was dressed in a bonnet of light blue mate- 
rial, a cherry coloured spencer, and a white dress 
flounced. There was nothing in her dress or 
manner to distinguish her from any other lady; 
aud I was obliged to ask before I was positively 
certain, that I was looking on the Queen. There 
is not any thing in her countenance denoting high 
mental power. though there is no approach to 
inanity, nor is there any particular sweetness of 
expression, nor yet anything of the opposite, only 
she looks as if she had a will of her own; and 
what may seem strange, there is nothing which 
struck me as indicating very high breeding. In- 
deed, she did not seem to be entirely at her ease. 
Whether it was because they were talking to her 
about machinery of which, of course, she knew 
nothing, and was embarrassed for a reply, or 
else from a consciousness of being looked at,— 
though one would suppose that by this time she 
was accustomed to the public gaze,—or, finally, 
because she had been up late the night before at 
a Fancy Ball at St. James’ Palace, or for some 
other reason, there seemed to be wanting that 
absolute composure and self-possession which 
one would expect to see in the Queen of Eng- 
land. 

The next time I saw the Queen. was August 
8th, the day of the prorogation of Parliament. 
I had been to the Continent, and had returned 
a few days before this imposing pageant took 





are but men. 


There is, however, something 


place. I will not attempt a circumstantial de- 
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scription of it, as my present purpose is to speak 


of the Queen 
sion. 


Indeed, | saw only the proces- 


course, within the walls of the House of Lords, 
and every inch of space there, was packed with 
privileged persons. Our Minister, Mr. Lawrence, 
was as kind to us as he could be, but said that 
his official station did not give even his own fam- 
ily the entreé upon this oecasion. But after all, 
while it would have been a thing worth seeing, 
to behold the Peers assembled, and the Com- 
mons standing at their bar, (badge of their former 
inferiority.) and to see the Iron Duke bearing 
the Sword of State before her Majesty, and some 
one else the Seeptre ; and to see the Lord Chan- 
cellor deliver kneeling. to her Gracious Majesty 
on her throne, with Prince Albert beneath her, 
and on her left, the Speech, which she is sure to 
read—according to the newspapers—in a clear 
and impressive tone ; while I say, to see all this 
and more, would have been worth, much per- 
haps the bravest show was outside. ‘The day 
was delightful, clear and balmy. The Queen 
has been so fortunate in regard to weather in her 
publie days, and this is such a noticeable thing 
in England, that ber people have the supersti- 
tion that she is almost potens tempestatum. A 
friend of mine went to Ascot races, the day that 
the Queen was to be present. ‘The morning had 
been lowering and dropping; but just as the 
Queen came up, the elouds chanced to disperse, 
so as to let the light through, and an English- 
man standing by exclaimed, ** God bless her Ma- 
jesty, she brings sunshine wherever she moves. ” 
The late drenching reception at Liverpool, proves 
however, that neither Canute nor her blessed 
Majesty, can stay the watery element when it 
has a mind to come. 
to witness the prorogation procession was im- 
mense. Shall I say that there was a million of 
people between Buekingham Palace and the 
new Houses of Parliament? If say so, and am 
wrong in my estimate, | am sure I do not know 
whether I shall give too large or too small a num- 
ber. The avenue through which the cortege 
was to pass, was double lined with policemen 
and soldiers. Allow me one word about the 
Hlorse Guards. I saw much that day and at 
other times that was costly and magnificent— 
much silver and gold and precious stones, and 
marble and earved wood—much that was won- 
derful and wasteful, but the most regal thing I 
ever saw in all my life, that is, the thing most 
worthy to be the peculiar possession of kings, 
was the Herse Guards of London, as they ap- 
peared that day, forming the escort of Queen 
Victoria, It was like the scene in the Legend of 
Montrose, where the Highland Chieftain wins 
his wager that he can show costlier candlesticks 


bh } 
The crowd that hastened 


| 


The act of prorogation took place, of 


| 





| 





than his Lowland entertainers, by making his 
Highland clansmen stand with torches in their 
hands. ‘There is nothing after all, as valuable 
as men. And then such men as these are! and 
so appointed! They are all six feet high and 
upwards, and mounted upon black chargers of 
unusual size, yet not the least clumsy, but on the 
contrary, noticeable for their light eat-like step; 
all thorough bred, groomed to perfection, and 
gorgeously harnessed. The men wear metal 
helmets, with a horse tail, and have a steel breast 
and back plate. ‘They have on white buckskin 
breeches, and jet black hussar boots, with a long, 
shanked plated spur, and ride upon a snow-white 
sheep-skin, covering their holsters before, and 
their portmanteau behind, and contrasting with 
fine effect, with the colour of their horses. Be- 
sides their pistols, they carry a heavy sabre, and 
have a short fire-lock slung on the right side. 
Never did I behold so showy a body of men that 
at the same time looked so effective. But to re- 
turn to the solemnity. Along the avenue thus 
kept open by soldiers and police, the procession 
took its slow and stately way. In front came 
separately. two or three State carriages, so gor- 
geous in their appearance, that they might well 
have been mistaken for the royal vehicle, though 
they bore only some of the high officers of the 
household. ‘Then came the Queen’s carriage, 
compesed, apparently of glass and gilt, and 
drawn by eight cream colored stallions; a coach- 
man having two of them in hand, while a groom 
walked at the head of each of the other six. 
Within sat the Queen, wearing a light crown, 
and on her left sat her husband, Prince Albert. 
I cannot say how the Queen was dressed on this 
occasion. My fair readers—if I have the honor 
of having such—will excuse me for the omission, as 
I have shown by what I have said as to this par- 
ticular, when I saw her at the Crystal Palace, 
my desire to do justice to this part of my subject. 
But on this occasion, I had not time to make a 
leisurely survey. ‘The progress was slow, to be 
sure, but then it was a moving pageant, and 
there was a great deal to be seen, as, the State 
Carriage, the Queen, and Prince Albert; and if 
the truth must be told, I could not help taking 
some time to look atthose marvellous eight cream 
horses, decked with gilded harness and floating 
ribbons, and held by such stylish grooms. So I 
marked not the dress. I marked well, however, 
the countenance of her Majesty. Her face was 
very much flushed, and its expression was that 
ofhigh excitement. She looked handsomer than 
she did at the Crystal Palace, and more queen- 
ly; but still l wondered that she had not more 
composure. It was certainly a trying thing, to 
pass thus in state through that immense eon- 
course, who were cheering her at every step, 
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while the great guns of the Tower were moment- and proudish. I suppose she takes on (as the say- 
ly booming forth their thunderous gratalation, |ing is) a little more in this, in one sense, provin- 
and announcing to the expectant crowd at the |cial place, than she does in the great metropolis. 
House of Lords, that Queen Victoria was ap-|It is human nature. How can a young woman 
proaching ; and reminding the lady herself, that| have a handsome husband sitting as her unequal 
soon she must walk up through that chamber of | at her left, and see an immense multitude pressing 
Aristocratic Peers, with blood as good as her |to look at her, at risk of life and limb, and not be 
own, and read to them a set speech. Now, all | proud? Her blessed Majesty, however, is esteem- 
this was, I say, a thing that would be trying to|ed the reverse of haughty. and she bowed gra- 
any lady, with, or without a crown. I believe,|ciously to her people, as they cheered her. Next 
nevertheless, that I could find more than one lady |eame the royal children: bless their hearts, they 
in Virginia, who, if called upon, could bear her| were quite as handsome and sweet; looking as 
part in such a pageant, as well as, it may be bet-|if it had been their good fortune to have been 
ter, than the grand-daughter of George III, and | born republicans some where in the Old Domin- 


daughter of Edward Augustus, Duke of Kent, | ion, instead of being as they are, a sort of state 


and the widow of the Prince of Leinengen. 

The next time I saw the Queen, was August 
28th, at Edinburgh. 1 will take the liberty of just 
copying my journal notice of this occasion, as 
(though hastily written) it has a fresher sound 
than any thing more elaborate. 

—Went down to Holy-rood Palace to witness 
the arrival of the Queen. She had desired that 
there should be no public reception, nor manifes- 
tation; but the people, especially those so far 
from the metropolis, never get entirely accus- 
tomed to royalty, and flock out to see her Ma- 
jesty, whenever she stirs. It was a very inter- 
esting and imposing sight, to behold the multi- 
tude that were assembled this delicious evening, 
in the great park of the Palace, or the valley, 
rather, at the foot of the surrounding mountains. 
The people not only filled the plain, but were 
crowded up the ascent of Arthur’s Seat, and 
Salisbury Crag, that they might command the 


view. ‘The prevalence of the tartan plaid in the | 


dress, increased the picturesque effect of the 
crowd. A line of soldiers was established from 
the Railway Station to the Palace, on each side 
of the road; and as the cortege started, the ean- 
non uttered their reverence. The Queen and 
her party rode from the Station, in hired car- 
riages, but of course, they were in the finest 
style; they were coaches drawn by four horses, 
which were ridden by postillions. In advance 
of the Queen, went a carriage, in which rode the 
Sheriff of the county, Mr. Goodson, with attend- 
ants. Then came theroyal pair. Prince Albert 
was seated on the left; dressed in plain looking 
gray clothes, and with an ordinary hat on; on 
the right was the Queen, in her riding dress and 
bonnet. Her bonnets are small and open, and 
always set off from her brow, and show out her 
face. ‘This is the third time that I have seen the 
Queen : once at the Exhibition, when I thought 
she looked embarrassed—next in the procession, 
on her way to prorogue Parliament, when her 
face was flushed with excitement—and now, on 


furniture: children with a father provided by law, 
and selected by diplomatists. Behind the royal 
carriages came another with Lord Jobn Russell, 
who attends her Majesty, as the member of the 
Privy Council; selected to give the Queen 
wholesome advice at Balmoral, in all emergen- 
cies that may occur there, whether of state or 
household. The people cheered Lord John, and 
he acknowledged the compliment by gracefully 
raising his hat, and exposing a countenance 
which well becomes a counsellor to a young wo- 
man, whether Queen or other, as being one 
which no lady could by any chance fall in love 
with. Lord John is handsomer than Lord 
Brougham—let him derive what consolation he 
may, from that. The people here do not know 
how to cheer. I have remarked this on several 


| previous occasions. ‘They raise a faint, a doubt- 


ful noise, as if they were taking a liberty, or were 
afraid of frightening the horses. One difficulty, 
however, is, that they do not exactly know what 
shout to raise, toa female sovereigu. Vive la 
reine, would sound clear and graceful; but of 
course, it would not do to borrow a thing so na- 
tional as a welcome: our American Hurrah! is 
cordial and strong and stirring, but somehow it 
seems rather coarse to be addressed to a Queen; 
and Long live the Queen, is too leng, and Wel- 
come Victeria, too stiff for a shout; and so they 
are in doubt, and are obliged to let out of the 
mouth, a slim aphonous something, that just about 
comes up to Virgil’s aecount of the noise made at 


‘the sight of Eneas, by the Grecian chiefs in the 


shades below : 





pars tollere vocem 
Exiguam ; inceptus clamor, frustratur hiantes, 


The procession was closed in a very character- 
istically English way, by a detachment of Po- 
liee, and a regular omvibus, which some how or 
other, had gotin there. Nothing is more strong- 
ly associated with a stranger's recollections of 
England, than the Police and the *busses—one 














this occasion, when she looked calm and satisfied 


typifying the order, the other the bustle of Lon- 
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don; and as there are so many of both, and as; were not wise and prudent men; the times for 
both are so necessary to his comfort, they become | her were out of joint; and she could not, in those 
a part of one’s fixed ideas of the metropolis. In| fierce times, hold a sceptre ; but how resplendent- 
the evening, I saw the Queen riding out for an) ‘ly could she have adorned a throne, in times like 
airing, without any soldiers or attendants, other|these! And, therefore, while we join with those 
than ‘ontriders, and the Captain of the Police as|who ery, “ Victoria, whom God preserve,” we 
a guide. will not forget the while to sigh, Alas poor Mary, 
Just in front of Holy-rood has been newly erect- | beautiful Mary ! 
ed, and is not yet entirely finished, a statue of| I chanced to see the Queen, the day after her 
Queen Victoria, in Scotch stone. Itseemsto me | visit to Edinburgh, pass by Stirling, on the rail- 
to be executed in a much more pleasing manner|way. The cars of the special train that convey- 
than the marble one that stands in the court of |ed her party, (I think there were four of them,) 
the Royal Exchange in London. Her blessed} were handsomely painted, and seemed to be 
Majesty will probably have more representations | sumptuously furnished within. A detached en- 
of herself in stone and bronze, and on canvass | gine went on before, to clear the way of all pos- 
aud glass, than exist of any other English mon- | sible obstructions. I have noticed the expression 
arch. This is the second statue that she has|of the Queen’s countenance on some occasions 
in Edinburgh, as she graces likewise the top of | before, as not exhibiting the absolute self- posses- 
the Royal Institution ; a building designed for a} sion that I expected to see. There was no want 
picture gallery. As I gazed upon this statue of | of this trait upon the present occasion. Her face 
a young Queen, upon whom every blessing seems | was as composed as if she had been sitting for 
to have been showered down, I thought how dif- | her daguerreotype. ‘Two companies of High- 
ferent had been the lot of her whose mournful land soldiers were drawn up at the station, to 
history gave Holy-rood Palace its chief interest. ‘receive her Majesty. They were in full Highland 
More gifted by nature with personal charms and dress, which is the uniform of a regiment or more 
mental endowments, amiable in disposition and /in Scotland: it is strong, but is incongruous, un- 
of a loving heart, she led a life of incessant ter- | comfortable, not very decent, and altogether ab- 
ror, to suffer a cruel death at last. Certainly she ‘surd. They wear the petticoat with nothing un- 
had not the steadfast principles of the pure Vie- | der it, coming half-way down the thigh, and red 
toria, but then poor Mary had been differently | stockings coming half-way up the leg, leaving 
brought up, and she was sorely tempted. Poor bare and visible, a wide intermediate portion of 
Mary—happy Victoria: thus let my first parallel red hairy flesh, that looks disgusting. I was told, 
end. But surely the present Queen, happy in that formerly, they wore trowsers under the kilt, 
assured position, and in the affection of her peo-| in the winter season; but that an order had late- 
ple, and happy in a well assorted marriage, and |ly been issued from the Military Department, for- 
iu a lovely family, surely she does not forget, | bidding this solace in any weather; and requiring 
when occupying old Holy-rood, to sympathise | them to brave the cold as best they may, “ which,”’ 
with the trials and sufferings of poor Mary. The ‘said my informant, the Scotch coachman, *“ must 
contrast between the two Queens, was after-|be a sair punishment, in the interior of the win- 
wards brought very forcibly to my mind, when I |ter.”” They wear also a soft, low shoe, with a 
made a visit to the old castle of Edinburgh. In| broad buckle, looking as unmilitary, and unfit for 
one room of the castle, is a picture of Mary, | service, as any thing that can be readily imagin- 











showiug, I think, more of her surpassing beauty, | ed. 


than any other picture I have seen; and hanging | 
up on the wall close by it, is a Genealogical | 


Chart, exhibiting the line of descent of her Ma- 
jesty. Queen Victoria, through the Anglo-Saxon, 
Scottish and Norman Monarchs, and concluding 
with the words, ** Victoria, whom God preserve.”’ 
Amen, I could truly say—may God preserve her 
for the benefit of this great people ; and may he 
preserve her from the errors of the lovely Queen 
of Scots, and from her unhappy fate. May her 
character never be assailed, and may her reign be 
long, and be signalised in after years, as the good 
times of the happy and Virtuous Victoria. Alas, 
poor Mary! She had no well matched husband 
to satisfy her loving heart, nor sweet family al- 
lowed to grow up around her. Her counsellors 





They have on the regular modern uniform 
coat; the short swallow-tail of which, dove-tails 
in a very funny way, into the gathers of the kilt. 
They have also modern arms. Why they should 
modernize every thing but the nakedness, is not 
easy to say. They have also a pouch of skin 
fantastically ornamented, hanging down in front. 
Some lairds in the Highlands wear this dress, I 
am told, from choice; and I saw in Edinburgh, a 
yonng gallant, vapouring about in this garb, with 
his dirk, or skein duh, stuck in between his stock- 
ing and his leg. 

Some miscellaneous observations will close 
this article, which may well be styled rambling, 
as I have been following the Queen in her pro- 
cessions, from London to Balmoral. 

We have been accustomed, in the United 
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States, to respect the Queen for her domestic 
qualities, and I suppose that she deserves, on this 
score, all the praise she has received. The match 
between the royal cousins, is said to have been 
one of love; if this is uncertain, the sincere con- 
nubial affection existing between them, is not 
doubted ; and domestic happiness, that so often 
flies affrighted from royal abodes, seems to have 
folded securely its silver wings, in Buckingham 
Palace. A gentleman told me, that he had been 
informed by the Physician of the royal house- 
hold, that there was not within the range of his 
practice, a nursery that could exhibit better train- 
ed children. But physicians, as portrait pain- 
ters, are but men. Much, however, of the credit 
of the menage, is attributed to Prince Albert, of 
whom I say nothing here, because I hope to have 
another opportunity of saying something about 


ments for her husband, and her eldest son, the 
Prince of Wales; and, I believe, her other chil- 


dren also. She has at least seven Palaces, ma- 


ny thousand acres of pleasure grounds, and all 


other things in a concatenation according. She 


was not always so rich. Her father, just before 
her birth, was obliged to borrow money from 
some humble friends, to enable him to bring his 
wife to England from the Continent, that her 
child might be born on English soil. And what 
equivalent in service, does she render the people 
for so much money? Ah, that is a question for 
the English; let us leave that for them to settle ; 
it would not do for an American to strike the 
balance. Does she interfere personally in the 
government! Certainly not. The English go- 
vernment is a machine that would embarrass her, 
if she had much to do with its practical working, 


him. and something to his credit too. But every|much more than did the needle machine that 


body says that the | Queen is a model wife in all 
points. She is an early riser and very industri- 
ous in her movements, and as punctual as 
Shrewsbury clock. When she gives notice that 
she will be at any place at a given hour; as, for 
example, at the Crystal Palace at nine, or at 


Edinburgh at half-past two, she arrives at the) 


minute. This is a virtue worthy a monarch, or 
at least, the want of it is most unkingly. I shall 
never forget how the King of Holland, one night, 
kept me and fifteen or twenty thousand other 
malcontents waiting, because of his wanton un- 
punctuality, for two miserable hours, in a crowd, 
perilous to life and limb, on the edge of the wharf 
at Rotterdam. For this, and other reasons, may 
I live to see Holland a republic. The Queen 
travels a great deal. They say that it is neces- 
sary for the health of her body, and perhaps of 
her mind. Some years ago, oftener than once, 
at particular times, she gave reason to fear, that 
her direct descent from George III, was not 
without its dangers. I am sure that there is no 


she was examining, when first I saw her in the 
Crystal Palace: but she is the head of the go- 
vernment. Certainly, just as she is Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Land and Naval forces; but 
she is no more an Elizabeth, than she is a Boad- 
icea. How far she is the guiding head, may be 
judged in part, by the following sentence, taken 
from an eulogistie article, in Tait’s Magazine : 
‘*We have had three Parliaments, and three Ad- 
ministrations, since Victoria ascended the throne ; 
and she has held the reins so steadily, that no one 
can tell whether her leaning be in favor of Whig- 
ism or Toryism.” In other words, she has had 
nothing to do with the practical administration 
of the government; for the essence of that ad- 
ministration, consisted in the ascendancy of one 
or other of these parties. I cannot forbear quo- 
ting another sentence, though rather long, from 
the same article, as it shows how trivial are some 
of the most important of the ultroneous acts of 
her Majesty. ‘The writer says, that she gave up 
her privilege of free postage, when Rowland 





one that has every looked upon her brow, who 
would not be heartily grieved to learn that such | 
a shade had gathered over it. The Queen is 
understood to be truly pious, and I verily believe 
that the English esteem this as a jewel in 


her character, more precious than any of the! 
jewels that shine inhercrown. The people love | 


her very much, and only fear that she may die. 


But I think | have before said something in the 





Hill's system was introduced, and adds: “ The 
yielding up of this immuuity, was a graceful ac- 
“knowledgment of a great social improvement; 
and if her Majesty continue to pursue the course 
indicated by a step like this, and refuse her royal 
countenance to such items of expenditure as the 
erection of stables for the Prince of Wales, before his 
| Royal Highness can possibly require such accom- 
| modations, the people will continue to bless her, 


Messenger upon this topic ; and, therefore, [ will ‘and hail her as the Sovereign, who, of all others, 


forbear now. 


But I ask—is it surprising that | has entered most profoundly into their Seclings, 


they should love her, and be proud of her?  Al-| ‘and sympathized with their hopes and struggles.” 

low a monarchy in a free country, and could a) Surely, popular favor was never offered at a 
throne be better filled? Look over Europe, and | cheaperrate. Yet, the Queenis certainly not with- 
say if there is one, half so well filled? And so/ out political power; and if she should join any 


they pay her well. 


no niggard. 








John Bullis a grumbler, but! party, would be an important ally. 
She receives nearly two millious of 
dollars for herself, independent of the appoiut- 


So, too, she 
|is the head of the church, nominally; but does 
| not meJjdle much, either with its faith, or its go- 
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vernment; not having taken sides, openly, either | the excellence of its letter press and the exceeding beauty 


for, or against, the Puseyites. Yet, here we may 
find an illustration of her personal influence ; for 
her private opinions are supposed to be against 
the Oxford men; and this, undoubtedly, is en- 
couraging to their opponents. Likewise, there 
can be no doubt, that the unanimous rising of the 
people against the arrogance of the Church of 
Rome, is to be attributed, in part, at least, to the 
fact, that one of the prerogatives of the Queen, 
was believed to be attacked. 

But could not the English dispense with a 
monarch altogether, and govern themselves bet- 
ter without, than with the cumbrous, expensive, 
and inoperative machinery of the throne? Of 
course, Ido not mean to discuss so broad and 
important a question, at the close of a sketch of 
the Queen; and I only allude to it, to say, that 
if the English ever get so fairly into the current 
of the Progress of the Age, as to attempt a real 
Republic, that there never could be a better time 
for the movement, than would be presented at 
the death of the present Queen. (Quod diu 
avertant Dii.) ‘The change of government would 
then be a deliberate act upon principle, as it 
ought to be, with such a people as the English ; 
and never could the Phenix of Liberty hope for 
better ashes whence to arise, while monarchy 
itself would undergo a sort of apotheosis, and the 
sainted memory of Victoria, first and last of the 
name, be revered forever. S.L. C. 
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Tue Iconocrapnuic Encyciopepia oF Science, Lit- 
ERATURE, AND ART; Systematically arranged by G. 
Heck. With Five Hundred Steel Engravings. By the 
most distinguished artists of Germany. The text trans- 
lated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A. M., M. D.., 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. New York: Rudolph Garrigue, No. 2 
Barclay Street, Astor House. 


Two years ago we had occasion to lay before our read- 
ers, in a somewhat extended notice, the leading features 
of this magnificent work, as they had been sketched out 
in the Prospectus, and partially exhibited in the first six 
numbers. The work is now completed, and though we 
can add little in its commendation to what we said at that 
time, we cannot let the opportunity, afforded by its ap- 
pearance in a perfect form, escupe us, to acknowledge its 
high claims upon public patronage. Justice alike to the 
enterprising publisher, Mr. Garrigue, and to Professor 
Baird, the faithful and intelligent editor, demands that we 
should do so. 

Unlike many serials of pompous pretensions, the Icon- 
ographic Encyclopedia has fully maintained to the last, 





of its steel engravings. We have recently been looking 
over these latter with great delight, and been impressed, 
in the agreeable occupation, with the truth of the old Ho- 
ratian apothegm, 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


One derives but a feeble impression from reading a paper, 
however clear and well eluborated, upon any scientific 
subject, compared with that which is made upon him by 
studying accurate diagrams and plates relating to it, and 
it is precisely upon this principle that the lconographic 
Encyclopedia bases its title to general approval. It writes 
by images. In every possible branch of human investi- 
gation which is capable of being illustrated, it gives us 
spirited pictures of the rationale. Architecture, ship- 
building, painting, sculpture, national characteristics, the 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms—all are set be- 
fore our eyes in the most exquisite and life-like engra- 
vings. In dwelling thus upon the plates we would not 
by any means be understood to undervalue the text, 
which has been in part translated with fidelity and spirit 
| from the German original, and in part written expressly for 
| the American edition, by Prof. Baird and his associates, 
|upon a more extended scale than the German. On the 
| whole, we must say that in our judgment, Forty Dollars 
| can not be expended to better advantage than in the lcon- 
| ographic Encyclopedia. 
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A DicTIoNARY OF THE GERMAN AND EnGuisnH Lan- 
GuaGEs, Abridged from the author’s large work, for the 
use of learners. By G. J. Adler, A. M. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 1852. 


We cordially welcome this excellent abridgment of Pro- 
fessor Adler’s larger and more critical work. ‘The vol- 
ume to which we refer—his German-English Lexicon— 
can scarcely be rated too highly, for luminous method, 
clear arrangement, and philological discrimination in the 
mysteries of German compounds. Yet for this very rea- 
son it is less valuable for every-day use ;—it is rather a 
complete and scholarly critical lexicon for those who have 
already penetrated deep into the language, than a dic- 
tionary for beginners. This abridgment is at once concise 
and full—contains, if we do not mistake, all the words of 
this larger volume—and in all but mere critical detail, is 
fully as valuable as that work. ‘This we believe at least 
from a general comparison of the volumes with each other: 

In no department of letters are progress and improve- 
ment more notable and certain than in the philological 
department—and for a very simple reason. Language is 
eternally progressive : and spite of the objections of those 
laudatores temporis acti which are found in every coun- 
try, we may also say eternally improving in excellence 
and real value. Many persons sigh for the old Saxon 
English of Dean Swift, lamenting the Latinized and Gal- 
licized and Hellenized English of to-day; but they are 
wholly oblivious of the vast scientific improvement of our 
tongue by the addition of thousands of new words. 

The new is always the best Dictionary. Wenow have 
lying before us the “Christian Ludwig Deutsch-Eng- 
lisches Lexicon—Leipzig, 1765,” a somewhat famous tome 
in its day. We thought it of great excellence and value; 
but are constrained, for all useful purposes, to prefer much 
this little abridgment of Professor Adler bearing the fig- 
ures “1852” upon its title page. 
For sale by Nash & Woodhouse. 





